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Commissioner's Greeting to Teachers 


TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW YORK STATE: 


S ANOTHER SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS, | am happy to extend to 
[ \ you the greetings and best wishes of your State Education 
Department. I am especially pleased to greet those of you who 


are beginning your first year of teaching in New York State. 


During the coming year we shall be working together in 
the continuing effort to achieve further progress toward our 
goal of providing the best possible education for all in New 


York State. 


ee GH WE NEVER SUCCEED in accomplishing as much in 
one year as we had hoped at the outset, the past year has 


nevertheless been a successful one. This fall more young people 
will be taught by better teachers, in better ways and in better 


schools than ever before. 


But in spite of all our efforts the goal we are striving for is 
still far ahead of us. Much remains to be done. Many problems 
and difficulties must be dealt with. Enrollments are still increas- 
ing at unprecedented rates. The demands of society for better 
educated and better trained young people vastly exceed the pace 
at which they are being provided. School costs continue to rise 
and financial support lags behind. The needs for good teachers 


and adequate classrooms are still major in dimensions. 


These are pressing problems demanding immediate atten- 
tion. Their solution is basic to the betterment of education in 


our State. 
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ee COMPLEX NATURE OF THESE problems, and of the whole 
educational enterprise of which they are a part, calls forth a 
host of small, complicated problems and seemingly endless 
details. In my own job I find that in giving the necessary atten- 
tion to these details I become so preoccupied with them that at 
times their sum seems not only greater than the whole but even 
so great as to obscure the reason for their existence. Thus, I 
find it essential to pause in my work at frequent intervals to 
evaluate my efforts in relation to our common goal and to make 
certain that these efforts are furthering our progress toward this 


goal. 


In your important jobs as teachers you too are beset by many 
difficulties and problems. The multiplicity of duties which are 
a teacher’s lot often requires so much of your time and attention 
that it is difficult for you to keep sight of your primary function. 
I am sure that you too have to pause now and then for a look 
through and beyond these distractions to keep clearly before you 


your basic responsibility of teaching. 


| AM FOREVER GRATEFUL, as must be all citizens of our State. 
that you do not lose sight of this responsibility and that you 
so faithfully provide excellent teaching regardless of the diffi- 
culties which may prevail. It is my hope that continuing progress 
in education will bring improvements which will make it possible 
for you to make your teaching ever more effective and satisfying. 

Today’s children cannot, however, wait for tomorrow’s 
progress. For them it will come too late. So let us all, even as 
we plan and work for the better education of the future, give 
full measure in the present in a conscientious and concentrated 


effort to make the most of today’s opportunities. 


Faithfully yours 


Win, 


Commissioner of Education 
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Chancellor Roger W. Straus Dies 


‘ 


Head of Board of Regents Was Leader in Education 


and Causes of Religious Freedom, Humanitarianism 


CHOOLS, COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
New York State 
religious freedom, of tolerance and of hu- 


and the causes of 


manitarianism suffered a great loss on 


July 28 in the sudden death of Chancellor 
Roger Williams Straus at Liberty, N. Y. 
He had been stricken the day before with 
a heart attack at his fishing lodge at nearby 
Grahamsville. He was a native and resi- 
dent of New York City. 

A member of the Board of Regents since 
1947, he was elected Vice Chancellor in 
1956 and became Chancellor April 1 of 


this year. Though in office such a short 


time, Chancellor Straus had nevertheless 
launched important programs in the fields 
of higher education, research and a wide 
variety of other aspects of Regents work. 

The esteem in which Chancellor Straus 
was held was evidenced by the tributes paid 
to his memory. Among these was one from 


Governor Averell Harriman who wrote: 


I am deeply disiressed by the untimely 
death of Chancellor Straus. New York State 
has suffered the loss of an able and dedicated 
citizen. His contributions to the advance- 
ment of education have earned him a special 
place of honor in the ancient lineage of the 
Board of Regents. All who were associated 
with him in his work will mourn his passing, 
which is a loss to the people of New York 
State as well as to his family. He will be 


sorely missed and long remembered. 


Former Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in 
London for the convention of the American 
Bar Association, said: 

Words cannot describe my sense of loss in 

the passing of Roger Straus. He was a 


creative liberal in business and education. 


He was a great statesman and pioneer in the 


field of religious understanding. He was the 
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finest of friends and will be remembered al- 
ways in the hearts of all who had the privilege 
of knowing him. 


The New York Times, commenting edito- 
rially on the Chancellor’s passing, declared: 
His devotion to the cause of religious free- 
dom, of tolerance, of what has been described 
as “ making America safe for differences,” was 

a cornerstone of his beliefs. To this end his 


parents, by naming him for the great pioneer 





Vice Chancellor Brosnan’s Trib- 
ute on Behalf of the Board 


of Regents 
¥ CHANCELLOR JOHN F. BROS- 
nan issued the following. state- 
ment on behalf of the Board of Re- 
gents upon the death of Chancellor 
Roger W. Straus. 

Roger W. Straus brought to his 
work on the Regents the resourceful- 
ness and ability which made him one 
of the industrial leaders of America. 
He also brought that quality of work- 
ing for and with his fellowmen which 
made him one of the moving spirits in 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

Unanimously elected Chancellor last 
April, he had devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the duties of that high office. 

In his untimely death all interested 
in education suffer an irreparable 
The citizens of this State lose 


a dedicated public servant and each 


blow. 


member of the Board of Regents is de- 
prived of the guidance of a great 
leader and the companionship of a 
true friend. 
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and 


of religious liberty, had anticipated 
helped to mold a dominant motive of his 
life. . 

But it was in education that he found one 
of his finest opportunities for service. Ten 
years ago he accepted membership on the 
Board of Regents, the highest educational 
administrative and policy-making body in 

New York State, and in April of this year he 
was sworn in as Chancellor, the chief execu- 
tive. Thus the schools and colleges and uni- 
versities, while having enjoyed rich benefits 
from his ten-year membership on the Board, 
lost just as it began the enlightened, liberal 
leadership that Mr. Straus would have given 
as Chancellor. 

The New 
editorial, said: 

In the death of Roger W. Straus the United 


States has lost a many-sided citizen who real- 
ized to the full his capacities both of mind 


York Herald-Tribune, in an 


and heart. A businessman of distinguished 
ability, who served as president and chairman 
of the board of “the largest smelter and 
refiner in the world”... . he was also active 
in many educational and philanthropic en- 
deavors. He was, for example, a member of 
the guiding body for public education in 
New York State, the Board of Regents, for 
ten years, and was named Chancellor in 
March. He was on the 


charitable and educational foundations. 


boards of many 

Roger Williams Straus was born Decem- 
ber 14, 1891, in New York City. His 
father, Oscar Solomon Straus, was United 
States Minister to Turkey, a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague and Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in the Cabinet of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The future Chancellor of The 
sity of the State of New York was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University in 1913 
with the degree of bachelor of letters. He 


Univer- 


had since received the honorary degrees 
of doctor of humane letters from Bucknell 
University, Hebrew Union College and 
New York University and the degree of 
doctor of laws from Jewish Theological 
Seminary. He also was awarded the 
American Society for Metals 1955 Medal 


for the Advancement of Research. 
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Tribute from the President of The 
University of the State of New 
York and Commissioner of 
Education 


— MOTIVATED BY HIS INTER- 
est in humanity, Chancellor 
Roger W. brought to the 


Board of Regents a warmly sympa- 
thetic approach toward the manifold 


Straus 


problems of providing the young peo- 
ple of New York State with the best 
in modern education. 

Indicative of his intense applica- 
tion to the duties in hand was his 
retirement from his 43-year-long as- 
sociation with his industrial interests 
so he could devote his energies to the 
Chancellorship of The University of 
the State of New York and to the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews of which he was a cofounder. 

Chancellor Straus’ sudden passing 
deprives the schools, colleges and 
universities of this State of the serv- 
ices of a man whose dedication to the 
broad interests of mankind was 
amply demonstrated in everything he 
touched. 

Personally, | shall sorely miss his 


creative leadership, his counsel and 


p-timp 


his friendship. 











A great admirer of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Chancellor Straus in 1912 served in the 
then ex-President’s campaign on the Bull 
Moose ticket. He was first employed by 
the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany in 1914 and later became its presi- 
dent and then the chairman of the board, 
a position he relinquished earlier this year. 
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During World War I he served in the 
Military Intelligence Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff in Siberia. 

He was a founder of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews in 1928 and 
had been the Jewish cochairman since. In 
1947, with the late Charles Evans Hughes 
he was instrumental in establishing the 
World Council of Christians and Jews. In 
1953 he was general chairman for the ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week. 

Chancellor Straus also wrote or took 
part in the writing and editing of several 
books. With Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War in the Wilson Administra- 
tion, and Carlton J. H. Hayes, he edited 
The American Way, which was published 
in 1936. He was author of the pamphlet 
Religious Liberty — Civilization’s Barom- 
eter, which appeared in 1935, and of Reli- 
gious Liberty and Democracy, Writings 
and Addresses, published in 1939. 

A trustee and former president of Temple 
Emanu-el in New York City, where the 
funeral was held on July 31, Chancellor 
Straus had been an officer of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, the 
American Jewish Committee, the American 
Financial and Development Corporation 
for Israel and the United Jewish Appeal. 

The late Chancellor had also served as 
an officer of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation, the 
Roosevelt Memorial Foundation, the Fred 
L. Lavenburg Foundation, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and the 
National Council of Boy Scouts of America. 

His’ survivors include his widow, the 
former Gladys Eleanor Guggenheim: a 
daughter, Mrs. Max Hart, of Northbrook, 
Ill.; two sons, Oscar S. Straus, 2d, of New 
York, and Roger W. Straus, Jr., of Pur- 
chase, and a sister, Mrs. Leonard Hock- 
stader of New York, and four grandchil- 


dren. 
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In his eulogy at the funeral for the 
Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, who 


is the senior rabbi at Temple Emanu-el, 


declared: 

The prophet Habakkuk undoubtedly had a 
man like Roger Straus in mind when he de- 
clared: “The righteous shall live by his 
faith.” He was righteous in his business 
dealings and in his relations with his fellow- 
men. In the world of industry his name was 
synonymous with integrity and honor. 

He lived by his faith — faith in God, faith 
in man, faith in man’s ability to rise to ever 
lofty heights of intellectual enlightenment and 
spiritual awareness. No man was more 
worthy to ascend the mountain of the Lord 
and to stand in His holy place, for his hands 
were clean, his heart pure, his every instinct 


free from deceit. 


Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, now president of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, who also delivered a tribute from the 
pulpit, declared that Mr. Straus believed 
that “man could study human prejudice 
scientifically, as doctors analyzed the causes 
of physical disease.” As a result of Mr. 
Straus’ efforts in putting this belief into 
effect, Dr. Clinchy said, “ Anti-Semitism, 
anti-Catholicism and anti-Protestantism are 
now viewed as diseases that can be cured. 
Roger Straus’ vision is one of the main 
reasons for this gain.” 

Members of the Board of Regents, Com- 
missioner Allen and other members of the 
State Education Department were among 
the 1,500 who attended the funeral. 





Howard Swartz Dies 

Howard V. Swartz of Syracuse, chair- 
man of the State Board of Certified Public 
Accountant Examiners, died July 11 at 
the age of 64. He had served on the 
board since May 1952 and was named 


chairman in May of this year. 
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Steps To Achieve Economy Outlined 


Commissioner Allen Urges Schools NOT To Let 


Drive for Economies Become Policy-Maker 


sus TO ACHIEVE ECONOMY WITHOUT 
impairing the quality of schools in 
meeting the increasing demands upon them 
were outlined by Commissioner Allen in an 
address to the Western Long Island Parent- 
Teachers Association at Garden City just 
before the close of the last school year. 

Following are excerpts from his address: 

Today economy-mindedness is being 
strongly manifested by the people in their 
thinking and action concerning the cost of 
government. Since the cost of education 
accounts for such a large part of the cost 
of government, it is obvious that education 
will be a target of the efforts to reduce 
spending. This situation could have disas- 
trous effects on our schools. 

Much has been accomplished in meeting 
the expanding needs of education since the 
war. Indeed, the success which has already 
been achieved in meeting the demands of 
our times upon education is almost miracu- 
lous. 

However, there is so much yet to do. 
The tremendous effort already made has 
not enabled us to meet the needs fully 
even in terms of numbers: and in terms of 
the quality to which we oul 
schools, we have just begun. 

Now while we continue to struggle with 
the educational problems confronting us, 
we have a new complication to contend 
with. I do not, of course. mean to say that 
this * will to economize ™ is a new develop- 
ment or that it has appeared suddenly with- 
out warning of its approach. It has been 
building up gradually over a long period. 
but in recent months it has had a growth 
spurt and has attained a vigor and size 
which make it impossible to ignore. 

All this is not to say that we have ig- 
nored economy in the past. One of our 
constant aims has been to find ways of 
organizing and operating our schools effi- 
ciently and economically. But with this 
new power and determination behind the 
will to economize, economy threatens to 


aspire for 
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become not just a principle of good man- 
agement. but the maker of policy. When 
this happens. our schools are in danger. 

1 do not that this 
mindedness is a temporary state of mind o1 


believe economy 
a passing phenomenon which will be with 
us briefly and then give way to some new 
emphasis in public thinking. It has been 
erowing as a reaction to the ever-increas- 
ing burden of taxation which takes such a 
large share of individual income. It will 
continue to grow since there seems to be 
little hope of any significant amelioration 
of the conditions which have made the tax 
burden necessary. 

During the years since the war. the ob- 
vious urgency of the needs of education 
has been sufficient to arouse in the public 
a willingness to provide necessary support. 
The momentum generated by the speed at 
which we have had to move to meet the 
needs has been strong enough to carry the 
public along in providing support. 

Now we have reached a point where the 
‘crisis in education ” has become familiar 
less 


familiarity tends to seem 


The growing reaction of the 


and in its 
alarming. 
public is to apply the brakes, call a halt 
for inspection, and take a long look. Bond 
issues in various communities have been 
turned down by the voters. budgets have 
been cut. often drastically, and sometimes 
completely rejected, This reaction of the 
public is understandable and no reason for 
condemnation or blame. Fundamentally, | 
believe that the public will still be willing 
lo provide the necessary support for good 
schools. 

Our job is to know and show what makes 
good schools; then convince the public that 
financial planning has recognized the need 
for economy and that the support sought 
is the realistic minimum necessary to pro- 
vide good schools. It is obvious that there 
must be a general tightening up. an analyti- 
cal approach which shows reasons and 
justifies costs in terms of contribution to 


quality in education. 
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A first step in achieving economy with- 
out sacrificing quality is careful overall 
planning for the wisest and best use of 
facilities and resources. As a part of this 
careful planning consideration should be 
given to such steps as: 

(1) A study of plans for reorganiza- 
tion of school district lines so as to se- 
cure maximum economy in operation 
without damage to quality of service. 

(2) Joint action of school districts so 
as to obtain on a cost-sharing basis some 
of the more expensive kinds of individual 
pupil services that large units of opera- 
tion can get most cheaply. 

(3) Joint action by school districts 
so as to get most efficiently the special- 
ized vocational programs which would 
be too diverse for even a large district 
to carry alone. 


A second step in achieving economy 
while maintaining quality is an intensified 
effort to demonstrate to the public that it is 
this “ quality ~ in education which is the 
goal of all our efforts. Of basic impor- 
tance in this demonstration is the acknowl- 
edgment of the necessity of priorities. First 
things must come first. In our efforts to 
provide a variety designed to do all that 
is possible to fit children for fruitful adult 
life. there is real danger that our children 
will end up knowing a little bit about a lot 
of things but knowing nothing really well. 
Attention to priorities has always been 
essential if only because of the limits of 
the time that can be spent in acquiring 
education. There has always been of course 
also a limit to the funds available. This 
new wave of economy will accentuate this 
limitation and make the granting of wise 
priorities even more imperative. 

It is obvious, of course, that to achieve 
sensible economy in our schools, a third 
step, that of economy in school manage- 
ment, must receive due attention. Waste 
is never justified. But here let us make 
certain that unwise expenditure is trimmed 
by a sharp, well-aimed pruning instrument, 
not by a bulldozer. 

Going on to a fourth step in maintaining 
both economically and educationally sound 
schools, attention should be given to ad- 
justing the financial provisions for educa- 
tion to the changing times. For example, 
there must be continued study and adjust- 
ment of the State aid formula to guarantee 


( 
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equality of opportunity and justice in the 
distribution of the costs of education. 
There must also be a consideration of ways 
of utilizing nonproperty taxes in greater 
degree to adjust the present situation which 
places an inequitable burden on property 
taxes. 

Such a listing of the types of action made 
necessary by this new factor of the econ- 
omy-mindedness of the public could go on 
and on. The principle, however, which is 
fundamental in the steps mentioned and 
in all action in school matters is that qual- 
ity must come first; that economy, impor- 
tant though it is must not be allowed to 
become the sole determining factor in de- 
cisions relating to education. 

The desire for economy will bring in- 
creased interest in our schools. This inter- 
est must be converted into a real concern 
for our schools — a concern which appre- 
ciates the necessity of economical manage- 
ment but appreciates even more that it is 
the contribution to good education, not the 
cost, which must be the final justification 
for decisions affecting education. 

Working together, educating for educa- 
tion, I believe that we can satisfy the public 
demand for economy in our schools and at 
the same time insure that the investment 
made in education will be large enough to 
enable our schools to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities in America’s future. 





Parent Education Conference 


The 23d Annual Conference for Leaders 
in Parent Education will be held at Saga- 
more, conference center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Raquette Lake, October 16-18. 
Sponsored by the State Education Depart- 
ment and the State Parent Education Com- 
mittee, this conference is designed for lay 
and professional leaders who work with 
parent groups. People who have had some 
experience in working with parent groups 
attend from a variety of fields. School 
people particularly will have opportunity 
to discuss home-school relations, interpre- 
tation of the school program and the de- 
velopment of parent education activities. 
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Cooperative School Services Increase 


HE REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DIs- 
| tricts is generally aimed at providing 


better and broader educational services 


for the people of the area. The formation 
of stronger local districts is one method of 
meeting these needs. 

In the May issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
SCHOOLS, the impact of centralization was 
described. This change in school district 
pattern reduced the number of school dis- 
tricts from 9,964 in 1925 to 1.731 in 1955. 
Even this figure is somewhat inaccurate 
since 533 of the remaining common school 
districts contracted for educational service. 
As a result, in reality, there were less than 
1.200 operating districts in the State of 
New York. 

While the common school district did a 


good job of presenting the rudiments of 
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‘ jis County Vocational Boards with Instructional Services 


Zz 65 Boards of Cooperative Educational Services in 1956-57 


By 
GERALD T. Kow1tTz 
Associate in Education Research 


Division of Research 


learning which were quite adequate for a 


rural, essentially agrarian community, 
progress and development have demanded 
a broader and more technical education. 
Today, a farmer is no longer just a tillet 
of the 


knowledge of many 


He must have a working 
skilled 


above all, he must be a competent business- 


soil. 
trades and 
man. If he is to be successful, he must 
plan and operate his farm within limits 
and towards opportunities resulting from 
Other 


occupations have had a comparative in- 


events that occur across the world. 


crease in complexity. 


SCHOOLS SHARE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES “SK. ome ae . 
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Another force that is placing a growing 
strain on local educational facilities is the 
increase in the mobility of the population. 
forces at work in the 


There are three 


migratory trends that are readily observ- 


able. Especially among the young people. 
there has been a continuing movement 


cities. Of 


more recent origin and of an opposite di- 


from the rural areas to the 
rection is the tendency of industry to de- 
centralize and to relocate in smaller popu- 
lation centers. Finally, it is becoming 
increasingly common for rural families to 
derive their income from employment in 
While they continue to 


reside in the rural area, they will work. 


the nearby cities. 


trade and seek recreation in urban areas 


that are considerably more metropolitan 


than the traditional rural crossroad com- 
munity. 

One direct result of these developments 
has been a demand for altered and _ in- 
creased educational opportunities that are 
not available through small school units. 
In the State of New York, two methods of 
supplementing local resources are being 
used: the county vocational boards and the 
boards of cooperative educational services. 
Examination of the map will reveal that 
between these two sources the schools in 
most areas of the State have been able to 
increase the services to their communities 
by working cooperatively with other near- 
Also on the 
be noticed that in some places both forms 


When this 


responsible for supplying specific services. 


by schools. map it should 


are used. occurs each is 

The 15 county vocational boards em- 
ploy specialists for 40 different services. 
These are not limited to instructors in 
the more specialized areas of formal edu- 
cation such as art, physical education and 
music but include vocational instruction 
in agriculture, masonry, quantity cookery, 
ofhice practices and distributive education. 
Instructors are also employed to deal with 


the special problems of the teaching the 
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blind. the deaf and children stricken with 


cerebral palsy. Besides these services to 


special groups, professionals are em- 


ployed to aid in securing the physical and 
health of the 
ample, 13 of the 15 


mental student. For ex- 


boards employ 
specialists in dental hygiene. 

The expansion of educational services 
through the county vocational boards is 
not limited to the future citizen. Several 
boards employ coordinators for adult edu- 


offer 


adults that ranges from the training of 


cation while others instruction for 
professional fire fighters to a school for 
justices of the peace. 

A more recent form of organization that 
is intended to cope with the problems of in- 
creased demands upon local educational 
facilities is the board of cooperative edu- 
cational services. These boards were first 
authorized by the 1948 Legislature. The 
first boards began to operate during the 
1948-49. In that 
first year 22 boards were inaugurated in 
12 different this 


tacular beginning. the number of boards 


folle Ww ing school year, 


counties. From spec- 


has increased rapidly until, in the 1956-57 
school year. 65 were in operation. 
\ board of 


services is in 


educational 
like 


purpose is 


coopel ative 
several cen- 
that its 


to provide more service by combining the 


respects 
tralization. in basic 
smaller units 


that 


facilities of a number of 


and is a voluntary movement must 


be initiated locally. Thus, the existence 
of a board, as well as the services it pro- 


vides, is a direct result of the recognition 


of needs by the citizens of the area. The 
formulation of such boards differs from 
centralization, however, in that the dis- 


tricts retain their identities in forming the 
boards, while in centralization the original 
districts merge into a single identity. 

In operation, the board provides service 
for the cooperating schools by employing 
specialists. Either the person is employed 


on a part-time basis or divides his time 
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among a number of schools. In_ both 
cases, the local area receives specialized o1 
professional services that it could other- 
wise not afford. 

There is great variation in the number 
and variety of services provided by the 
fairly 


boards. Some of the services are 


common. For example. of the 65 boards, 


This 


is particularly interesting since this same 


59 provide dental hygiene service. 


service is also the one most frequently 
provided by the county vocational boards. 
The next service most frequently provided 
by the boards of cooperative educational 
services is in the relatively new field of 
driver education, where 49 boards provide 
On the 


other hand. some services are provided 


instructors for their communities. 


only by a single board. 
The 


that is 


boards 


fre- 


great individuality of the 


reflected by the range and 


quency of the services provided is also 
reflected in their relative size. One board. 
although providing service in four special- 
ized areas. employs several persons whose 
total time would be equivalent to 1.4 full- 
time workers. Contrasted to this operation 
is the largest board which provides many 
different services in 18 major areas. em- 


ploying the equivalent of 114 full-time 
professional persons. 
From this brief survey of two methods 
for expanding educational services, it can 
be seen that they are making a definite con- 


tribution to education in the areas which 


they serve. Probably their greatest ad- 
vantage lies in their ability to regulate 
the size and the variety of services. This 
operational autonomy allows each unit. 


which is established through the initiative 
of local dealers. to organize and operate 
programs tailored to the needs of the area 


which it serves. 





Vocational Group Honors Congressman 


D* JOSEPH R. STROBEL, ASSISTANT COM- 
missioner for Instructional Services 
(Vocational Education) presented a cita- 
tion for distinguished service to Congress- 
Daniel Alden Reed of Dunkirk at a 


special luncheon in Washington on July 11. 


man 


The award was presented to Congressman 
Reed in recognition of his significant role 
in supporting the development of voca- 
tional education throughout the Nation. 
according to Dr. Strobel, who represented 
the officers and more than 30,000 members 
of the American Vocational Association in 
presenting this annual award. 

“The New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association nominated Con- 
gressman Reed for this recognition,” Dr. 
Strobel said. 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 


“ His influence as chairman 
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House of Representatives in supporting vo- 


cational education and his continued in- 


terest in the program in his home com- 
munity. the State and the Nation made him 


an outstanding candidate for this award.” 





County Redistricted 

Supervisory districts in Cayuga County 
have been reduced from three to two: 

First District: Towns of Aurelius, Cato, 
Conquest, Genoa, Ira, Locke, Montezuma, 
Moravia. Niles. 
Springport, Sterling. Summer Hill. Venice. 
Victory 

Second _ District: Brutus. 


Fleming, Ledyard, Mentz, Scipio, Sennett. 


Owasco, Sempronius, 


Towns of 
Throop 
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THE CAR containing exhibits of schoolrooms as they used to be 


Two Cars To Show 


MPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOL FACILITIES 
from log cabin to modern classroom 
are illustrated by Schoolroom Progress 


U. & A. 


visit major New York State cities during 


a traveling exhibit which will 


October and November. 

Appearances of the exhibition, a co- 
operative venture of the Henry Ford Mu- 
Village The 
Encyclopedia Americana, are being spon- 
Niagara Mohawk 


Power Corporation, except in Rochester and 


seum and Greenfield and 


sored in this State by 


Binghamton, where other local groups will 
The State Education De- 
partment endorses the exhibit and Com- 
Allen 


superintendents in the 


act as sponsors. 


missioner has written school 
cities on the 
itinerary urging pupil participation. 
The three basic purposes of this exhibi- 
tion are to encourage an ever-increasing 
interest on the part of young Americans 
in teaching as a profession, to pay tribute 
to the 


contribution of the American 


Classroom Changes 





SEGMENT of a modern home economics 
classroom, gleaming with today’s equip- 
ment 


teacher and to increase interest in our 


schools and school facilities. 
School officials are encouraged to ar- 


range field trips for their students to the 


THE CAR containing exhibits of modern schoolrooms 
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A SCHOOLROOM of 1870 complete with woodstove, lunch pail 


and kerosene lamps 


exhibit, which should be of particular in- 
terest to elementary school children in 
grades 4—8, as well as high school students 
in connection with citizenship education 
classes. College students, especially those 
in teacher-training courses, are also ex- 
pected to find the exhibit of interest. The 
sponsors will work with local schools in 
arranging for visits to the display. 
Schoolroom Progress. U. S. A. travels 
and is exhibited in two specially designed 
railroad cars which are shown either in the 
railway station or at a convenient station 
siding. Car No. 1 contains replicas of 
typical pioneer and 19th century class- 
rooms, including authentic artifacts from 
the Ford Museum. Stepping into Car No. 2, 
the visitor moves ahead into the present 
in public school facilities. Classrooms 
shown here are typical of new classroom 


designs from all sections of the country. 
A schedule for the exhibit follows: 


October 2 — Dunkirk 
October 4-10 Buffalo 
October 12-14 — Niagara Falls 
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October 16-21] Rochester 
October 23-29 — Syracuse 
October 31—November 4 Utica 
November 6-11 Binghamton 
November 13-18 Albany 
November 20—25 Schenectady 
November 27—December 2 — Troy 


PART of a modern elementary schoolroom 
with television, movable desks and cabinets 





~ 
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State To Honor lushing Remonstrance 


300th Anniversary of Historic Protest against 


Religious Intolerance To Be Observed 


2 ipa S;0OTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGN- 
ing of the Flushing Remonstrance on 
December 27. 1657. will be celebrated next 
month in New York State. as announced 
in the June issue of the BULLETIN TO THI 
\ Joint Committee of the State 


Legislature and also the State Education 


SCHOOLS. 


Department will join various civic. profes- 


sional and_ historical societies and the 


schools of the State in taking note of the 
significance of this historic document. a 
landmark in the long struggle of mankind 
for freedom of conscience. Tribute will 
he paid to the 26 Flushing freeholders who. 
through the Remonstrance. reminded the 
Dutch Peter Stuy- 


obstinate governor. 


vesant. that obedience to his proclamation 





ik a 


THE BOWNE HOUSE IN FLUSHING, the 


house was built in 1661. 
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By 
Laura M. SHUFELT 
{ssociate in Secondary Curriculum 


Development 


against hospitality to Quakers would violate 
both 
Rule. 

It is worth noting that neither the cour- 
Hart. Tobias Feake and 


the others who placed their names or their 


their town charter and the Golden 


age of Edmund 


marks on the last page of the Flushing 
Remonstrance nor the heavy penalties they 
incurred for refusing to repudiate its prin- 
ciples, won permanent religious freedom 
in New Netherlands. 


after the signing. John Bowne and his fam- 


In 1662. five years 





~ 


scene of the Flushing Remonstrance. The 
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ily, English Quakers living in the village of 
Flushing, became the target of Stuyvesant’s 
persistent campaign for religious conform- 
ity. 

A small group of these Quakers was hold- 
ing a religious meeting at Bowne’s newly 
built home. Suddenly they were inter- 
rupted by a pounding on the door. When 
Bowne opened the deor, he faced a squad 
of soldiers. The officer in charge held in 
his hand an order for the arrest of “ all 
persons found in unlawful meeting.” 

Although Mrs. Bowne was desperately 
ill, and their two children were also ill, 
Bowne had no choice but to leave his ailing 
family and his Quaker friends and to go 
with the soldiers to New Amsterdam. 

There he stood trial before the Council 
and was ordered to pay a heavy fine and 
warned never to attend another meeting of 


. 


the “ heretical Quakers.” Like most of the 
Quakers of his day, the Englishman Bowne 
was as stubborn and steadfast as old Dutch 
Stuyvesant himself. He not only refused 
to stay away from Quaker meetings, he re- 
fused to pay the fine. The soldiers threw 
him into the dungeon of the fort in solitary 
confinement, with nothing but black bread 
and water, to make him think things over. 

Bowne lay in jail for three months. 
Finally in desperation, Stuyvesant ordered 
this “ pervicatious ” Quaker to be deported 
to Europe as an example to others. As his 
ship prepared to leave for Holland, Bowne 
was given one last opportunity to obey the 
sentences. He refused and was summarily 
put on board. Stuyvesant had not arranged 
to pay for Bowne’s passage. When Bowne 
refused to stand the expense of his own 
banishment, the ship’s master confiscated 
the Quaker’s chest of personal belongings. 

Such trials only seemed to make Bowne 
firmer. He disembarked in the British 
Isles to enlist the help of friends in pre- 
senting his case before the Amsterdam 
office of the Dutch company. And then, 
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at last, Bowne arrived in Holland to answer 
the charges before a committee appointed 
by the company. They had already read 
Stuyvesant’s charges against Bowne and 
had immediately censured Stuyvesant for 
discouraging settlers and for prohibiting 
religious liberty in the province. 

However, the committee tried to per- 
suade Bowne to bring his family to Hol- 
land to live, because they were reluctant to 
interfere with a decision made in the prov- 
ince and involving a local law. Bowne re- 
plied that he would not give up his Flush- 
ing home, nor the liberty promised in the 
Flushing charter. Fortunately he had 
brought a copy of that charter with him 
for the authorities to read. Still they tried 
to make him promise to obey the ordinance 
against the Quakers when he should return 
home. Again he refused and put his final 
appeal to them in writing. The next day 
John Bowne was released and given pas- 
sage back to America, to his home and 
family. His fight had taken two whole 
years. 

John Bowne’s house still stands in 
Flushing, Long Island, maintained by the 
Bowne House Historical Society as a monu- 
ment to religious liberty. 

The original Flushing Remonstrance, 
which is part of the collection of the Manu- 
scripts and History Section of the New 
York State Library, was delivered in March 
by armored car to City Hall in New York 
City, where it was presented to Mayor 
Wagner by Commissioner Allen and Assist- 
ant Commissioner Charles F. Gosnell and 
placed on view in the Governor’s Room. 
It will be on display in various public 
places in the New York City area and else- 
where in the State until the closing of the 
memorial year on October 10, 1957, which 
is the anniversary date of the granting of 
the charter to the freeholders of Flushing 


in 1645. 
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‘SCHEDULE OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


dugust 

30-Sept. 5 American Psychological Association Convention, New York City 

September 

6— 7 Conference for County and District Leaders of Homemaking Education, Colgate Inn, 
Hamilton 

6— 8 Eastern District Association Meeting of American Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

15-17 New York State Council of City and Village Superintendents, Saranac Inn 

15-21 Historic Housekeeping, New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown 

19-21 New York State Society of Professional Engineers, Patchogue 

19-21 Outdoor Education Workshop, sponsored by the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and the New York State Conservation Department, Sagamore Conference 
Center, Raquette Lake 

26-27 Northeastern Zone, NYSTA, Plattsburgh 

27 Northcentral Zone, NYSTA, Watertown 

27 Northern Zone, NYSTA, Potsdam 

30 Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Oneonta 

30-Oct. 2 New York State Association of District Superintendents of Schools, Cooperstown 

October 

2-4 National Rehabilitation Association Annual Conference, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3- 4 Society of American Archivists, Columbus, Ohio 

4 Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Glens Falls 

- 5 American Association for State and Local History, Columbus, Ohio 

6-7 State Historic Sites Officials, Columbus, Ohio 

9-12 National Association for Nursery Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

9-12 Annual Professional Conference for Administrators and Supervisors of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education, Syracuse 

10-11 American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

1] Eastern Zone, NYSTA, Albany 

1] South Nassau Zone, NYSTA, various centers 

11-12 First Annual National Conference of the Department of Rural Education, NEA, 
Denver, Colo. 

12 Joint Meeting of New York-Vermont Historical Societies, Shelburne, Vt. 

13-15 North Atlantic Regional, National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
Trainers, Stowe, Vt. 

13-16 County and Rural Area Superintendents Conference, Denver, Colo. 

13-17 New York State Nurses Association, Syracuse 

14-17 Future Farmers of America Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

15-18 National Council on School House Construction, Milwaukee, Wis. 

16-18 Annual Conference for Leaders in Parent Education, Sagamore, Raquette Lake 

16-19 New York Library Association, Albany 

18 Central Zone, NYSTA, Syracuse and Utica 

18 Southern Zone, NYSTA, Endicott and Elmira 

18 Suffolk Zone, NYSTA, various centers 
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18-19 New York State School Food Service Association, Utica 


19-25 National Safety Congress, Chicago 

20-24 Association of School Business Officials (International), New Orleans, La 

21-23 New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers, Syracuse 

21-23 Association of American Medical Colleges, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
22-25 American Dietetics Association, Miami, Fla 

24-25 Engineering Council for Professional Development, New York City 

25 Central Western Zone, NYSTA, Rochester 

25 North Nassau Zone, NYSTA, various centers 

25 Southeastern Zone, NYSTA, New York City 

25 Western Zone, NYSTA, Buffalo 

27-29 New York State School Boards Association, Syracus« 

31-Nov. 1 Conference of Supervisors and Chairmen of Citizenship Education, State Education 


Department, Albany 





TWO NONVIOLIN.- 
PLAYING COMMIS.- 
SIONERS take part in the 
transfer of two violins left 
to the State by a late resi- 
dent of Plattsburgh. Com- 
missioner of Taxation 
and Finance George M. 
Bragalini presents the two 
fiddles to Commissioner 
of Education Allen for 
use in the music depart- 
ments of two State Uni- 
versity Teachers Colleges 
—at Potsdam and Fre- 
donia. They were willed to 
the State by the late Wil- 
liam H. Voorhees. With 
them came three bows, a ° 


wooden case and the spe- 





cial table shown above. 
The violins were made, one by August Gemunder of New York City in 1871 and was 


valued at $500, the other by Johann Glass of Leipzig in 1912 and valued at $200. 
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Department Backs Stay-in-School Drive 


HE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT IS 
| cooperating in the National Stay-in- 


School Campaign. Commissioner Allen has 


announced. 

“Schooling in the United States has 
been a major factor through our life as 
a Nation in developing that greatest of all 
our National resources 
Allen stated. 


century atomic era, widespread educational 


- human beings.” 
Commissioner “In this mid- 
opportunities have become vital to the sur- 
vival of our democracy. But educational 
facilities are valuable only to the extent 
Any young man or 


before 


individual 


that they are utilized. 


woman who leaves school he has 


achieved his full educational 
potential is not only unnecessarily handi- 
capping himself for the rest of his life, but 
is also doing a distinct disservice to our 
State and Nation.” Dr. Allen added. 

Governor Averell Harriman, in endors- 
ing the campaign, said: 

As the 


approaches, I urge all of you who can possibly 


opening of another school year 
do so to continue your education. 

Stay in school! 

Our increasingly complex modern world 
places a steadily higher premium on disci- 
plined knowledge and trained skills. Young 
people need all the schooling they can get if 
they 


careers. In 


are to have satisfying and rewarding 
State 


Nation have a great and growing need of 


addition, our and our 


highly educated people—men and women 
who understand the problems of modern life 
and have the tools of learning to deal with 
them intelligently and effectively. 

If any of you are thinking of dropping out 
of school, I sincerely feel you are making a 
Talk it 


the advice of 


mistake and ask you to reconsider. 
over with your parents. Get 
your school principal, your teachers, your 
guidance counselor. Consult your pastor. 
Talk with employers and employees. 

You owe it to yourselves, to your families, 
to our State, and to the Nation to make the 
most of your educational opportunities. 
These opportunities will not come to you 


again. 
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I call upon all of the people in our State 
to cooperate enthusiastically in the Stay-in- 


School Campaign. 


The U. S. Department of Labor and the 
Office of Education of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health. Education and Welfare, in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Defense, have issued a Handbook for Com- 
munities, for use in the Stay-in-School 
Campaign. This is for sale by the Super- 

Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 24, 
D. C.. for 15 cents. A limited number of 


copies of the handbook have been made 


intendent of 


available for free distribution by the 
Office of Education. the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Regional Offices of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division 
of the Labor Department and the State 
Employment Offices. 

It includes the following message from 
President Eisenhower: 

Each young American owes it to himself 
meet the 


future. 


and to his country to prepare to 


demands and opportunities of the 
Toward the achievement of this goal, educa- 
tion and training are essential; our schools 
provide the powers of tomorrow. 

I urge every girl and boy in the United 
States to continue as students in school until 
they have developed their God-given capaci- 
ties to the full. Only in this way can they 
hope to make their finest contribution to the 
strength of the Nation and reach the fulfill- 


ment of their own life purposes. 





Essay by Dr. Fenton 

An essay by Dr. William N. Fenton, 
Assistant Commissioner for the State Mu- 
seum and Science Service. is included in a 
Institute of 
Culture, 


recent publication of the 


Early American History and 


4merican Indian and White Relations to 
1830: Needs and Opportunities for Study. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 





Regents Strengthen Long Island Plans 


1 BOARD OF REGENTS, IN A STATE- 
ment issued in July, strengthened rec- 


ommendations for meeting the needs in 
Island origi- 


1956. 


higher education on Long 
nally proposed on December 21. 
The new statement sets forth: 

1. The reasons supporting the Regents con- 
clusion that the expansion of community col- 
leges, terminal and transfer in character, is the 
best method of meeting most promptly and most 
economically the needs of youth for higher 
education 

Terminal programs are those providing 
final education preparing the student to 
enter immediately into some occupation. 
Transfer programs are those preparing the 
students to go on to a senior college to 
obtain a bachelor’s degree. 

2. The reasons supporting the Regents Com- 
munity Colleges-Senior College Plan as the best 
method of meeting the needs for higher educa- 
tion on Long Island 


3. A reaffirmation of the Regents support of 
the $250 million bond issue for the State Uni- 
versity as essential for financing the needed ex- 
pansion of the units of the University and to aid 
in carrying out the proposed plans contained in 
the Regents statement of last December and in 


this statement 


The Regents are convinced, the state- 
ment declares, that a substantial portion 
of the answer to the complex higher edu- 
cation problem is the establishment and 
rapid expansion of two-year community 
colleges. 

“In the 


Regents assert, 


Island.” the 


“not only are community 


case of Long 


colleges needed, but other facilities as 
well. A college is now being developed 


for the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional schools, technical institutes. techni- 


cal subjects in the community colleges, and 
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science and mathematics in the secondary 
The trustees of the State Univer- 
this 


will be opened in temporary quarters for 


schools. 
sity have announced that institution 
the admission of qualified students in the 


fall of 1957. 


“In 
another 
facility 
existing facilities and to complement the 
This 


rounded and integrated program offers the 


addition, the Regents 


and 


proposed 
State-supported operated 
(a senior college) to supplement 


community college program. well- 


people of Long Island a wide variety of 


educational opportunities to meet their 
many needs.” 
The Regents explained some of the 


merits of community colleges as: 


1. Low cost to the student in terms of tuition 
and fees 

2. Geographical availability, making it possi- 
ble for students to live at home, and extending 
attractive educational opportunity to many who 
might not otherwise be induced to attend 
college 

3. Comparative rapidity with which they are 
established, in contrast with the timetable for 
State construction of facilities 

1. Their relative economy to the State and 
the general public since local sponsors and stu- 
dents share costs 

5. Their 


optimal size, since the first two years of general 


economy of operation, when of 
education programs are lower cost 

6. The provision of an educational medium 
offering needed terminal programs not likely to 
be provided in existing institutions. 

7. Their emphasis on instructional personnel 
with teaching rather than research preparation 

8. Direct responsiveness to community educa- 
tional needs beyond those satisfied in formal 
programs leading to degrees 

9, Their encouragement of local initiative and 


support for higher education 
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The advantages of the senior college 


plan as related to the community college 


program are listed as: 

1. The senior college plan takes account of the 
merits, increased expansion and importance of 
colleges in the structure and de- 
Thus 


community colleges serve as effective guidance 


community 
velopment of American higher education. 
and distribution centers. They provide an effec- 
tive screen for sorting out those who are not 
able to profit from further education beyond 
the two-year level. 

2. The plan takes into actount the provision 
which will be made by community colleges in 
the future for a notably increased proportion of 
college freshman and sophomore work. It is 
that 

concentrate on 


expected four-year institutions will  in- 


creasingly and specialize in 
upper division work and graduate and profes- 
sional programs. 

3. Effective plans can be made for smooth 
coordination between community colleges and 
senior colleges since those developing programs 
for the first two years and for the upper two 


years will be in constant touch with each other. 





1. The senior college as proposed recognizes 


the trend of the increasing length of preparation 
required for a number of occupational pursuits, 
since it includes a fifth year for graduate work. 

5. The plan provides a logical and economical 
pattern which may be duplicated in other areas 
of the State, if necessity occurs. 

6. The plan should assist in hastening the 
development of community colleges on Long 
Island and in encouraging local initiative and 
support for higher education. 

7. This plan provides an effective basis for 
specialization based upon appropriate prepara- 
tion in the two-year community college and at 
the same time encourages centralization of 
upper division learning areas, particularly in 
such fields as engineering and collegiate nursing 
for which expensive laboratory equipment and 
other facilities are essential. 

8. The expansion of community colleges with 
selected transfer graduates entering upper divi- 
sion programs elsewhere was discussed at each 
of the 13 regional conferences on higher educa- 
tion needs and facilities held by the State Edu- 
cation Department last October in all economic 
areas of the State and has met with general 


approval. 





Talk on Communism 


The Committee on Communist Activities 
of the New York State Bar Association has 
prepared some materials designed for high 
school pupils on the subject of communism. 
This material is prepared for assembly 
programs by members of the Bar Associa- 
tion and the suggested date for this as- 
sembly program is Constitution Day, Sep- 
The title of the talk which is 
20 minutes in length is 


tember 17. 
approximately 
“ The Meaning of Communism.” 

Members of the Bar Association will also 
be glad to present this material in connec- 
tion with units in American history. 

Local committees of the Bar Association 
will get in touch with local school authori- 
ties or, if local school authorities wish, they 
may apply to Patrick J. Keniry, New York 
State Bar Association, 99 Washington Ave- 


nue, Albany. 
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Tribute to Miss Mason 

The Edgemont 
has contributed a check for $750 to the 
Fred G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, Chil- 


Association of the 


Teachers Association 


dren’s Librarians 


American Library Association as a me- 


morial gift in honor of Eleanor B. Mason. 
librarian at the Edgemont 


than 18 


children’s 


School in Scarsdale for more 
years. 
After her death in May 1956, students, 


parents and fellow teachers cooperated to 


make possible this tribute to her many 
years of service. The Melcher Fund is 
being raised by the Children’s Librarians 


as a permanent endowment, the interest 


from which will be used to award a 
scholarship each year to some student who 
is entering library school (graduate pro- 
gram) to study to be a children’s or young 


people’s librarian. 
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Sea Cruise Trains Maritime Students 


OMPLETING A TRIP OF MORE THAN 
11.000 Edwin R. 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil 


Adult 


returned in late July from Europe. He 


miles. Dr. Van 


Personnel Services and Education, 
accompanied the annual summer training 
cruise of the State University Maritime 
College at Fort Schuyler, New York City, 
at the invitation of Vice Admiral Calvin 
T. Durgin, USN 


the college. 


(retired). president of 


Commanded by Captain Alfred F. Olivet, 
USNR, of Cadets 


the academic year, the 6,700-ton training 


Commandant during 
ship, the Empire State ///, returned in late 
August to its home pier at the Maritime 
College on Throg’s Neck. Dr. Van Kleeck 
left the ship in Genoa, Italy, and. after ac- 
companying 180 of the 307 cadet-midship- 
men on a four-day trip to Rome, Florence 
and Pisa, returned to the United States by 
airplane. 

Only the three upper classes of the four- 
year institution made the cruise, as the 
new entering class did not enroll until this 
Each 


four years of academic instruction, makes 


month. cadet, in addition to his 
three summer training cruises of 10 weeks 
each as part of his preparation for his 
bachelor’s degree, his license as a third 
mate or third engineer in the Merchant 
Marine, and his commission as ensign in 
the Navy. 

The Empire State 111, commissioned as 
the Navy hospital ship Mercy in 1943, was 
Mari- 
time Commission to the State University 
of New York on June 15 at the Port of 
Albany. The ship was accepted and recom- 


officially turned over by the U. S. 


missioned by Governor Averell Harriman. 

The 83-year-old Maritime College is the 
oldest of the five merchant marine training 
schools in the United States. The others 
are maintained by the States of California. 
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On the Bridge 


Maine and Massachusetts and by the Fed- 
eral Government. The Empire State III is 
the college’s fifth training ship, the first 
two, the St. Mary’s and the Newport, hav- 
ing been sailing vessels. 

Although ports in Ireland had been on 
previous cruises, this year’s stop at Dublin 
was the first in that city. There, as at the 
other ports visited, receptions were given 
the cadets and officers by the American 
diplomatic staffs, local and national gov- 
ernmental and naval officials and the local 
American colonies. At Dublin the cadet 
glee club and dance band gave a concert 
for charity, attended by more than 4,000 
At Amsterdam. where the ship 
Ambassador 


persons. 
stayed for six days, U. S. 
Young came from The Hague for a recep- 
tion and dance given the cadets by the 
Netherlands navy. While at Portugalete. 
near Bilbao in the Basque country in north- 
ern Spain, an extensive sightseeing tour of 


the seacoast and a dinner were given the 
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cadets by the government of the Province 
of Viscaya. 

After a six-day visit to Italy, where the 
ship put in at Genoa, the cadets spent five 
days at Villefranche-sur-Mer near Cannes 
and Nice on the French Riviera. The ship 
sailed from France on August 7, following 
a longer and more southerly course, rather 
than a Great Circle course back to New 
York, in order to give additional time for 
training exercises for the deck and engi- 
neering cadets. It arrived at Fort Schuyler 
at the west tip of Long Island Sound on 
August 21, where a message of greeting 
was received from Governor Harriman. 

While at the ports, inspections were 
made of harbor and shipbuilding facilities. 
While in the Netherlands of the 


cadets visited also the port of Rotterdam, 


many 


inspecting the progress made in rebuilding 
the port and city, which were almost totally 
destroyed in World War II. The previous 
training ship had visited Rotterdam in 
1954. 

Each cadet visits 15 ports in 10 or 12 
European countries during the three sum- 


mer cruises of his four-year course. 


lands, during training cruise. 
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While at Rome. a number of the cadets 


were given an audience by Pope Pius XII 
at Castel Gandolfo. 

The ship carried an exhibit of New York 
State manufactured and agricultural prod- 
ucts that was visited by thousands of per- 
sons in the European ports. This included 
an exhibit, furnished by the publishers of 
the State. of newspapers and magazines 
printed in New York State. 


a message. written in the local language, 


In each port 


from Governor Harriman was distributed. 
This described the importance in the econ- 
omy of the State and Nation of the mer- 
chant marine industry and the outstanding 
position in national and world trade of the 
Port of New York. 

Dr. Van Kleeck also visited France and 
Belgium while abroad. 

Dr. Van Kleeck, who last summer took 
part in the Annapolis and NROTC training 
cruise to Europe as a guest of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, said that he was most 
impressed by the thoroughness and extent 
of the practical training given both the 
deck and engineering midshipmen on the 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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Regents Approve Many Charter Actions 


_— BOARD OF REGENTS APPROVED A 
number of charter actions for educa- 
tional institutions at its May and June 
meetings. 

Citizenship Clearing House, New York 
City, organized in 1947 to improve under- 
standing of American political institutions 
and encourage citizens to participate 
actively in community political and civic 
life. was granted a provisional charter, 
valid for five years, by the Board at its 
meeting May 24. 

The organization conducts workshops 
for young teachers, seminars for teachers 
of politics and carries on a publication 
program. It also cooperates with autono- 
mous regional citizenship clearing house 
affiliates, of which there are now 24, lo- 
cated at educational institutions through- 
out the country. 

The Citizenship Clearing House idea 
was originated at the law center of New 
York University by New Jersey’s Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, formerly 
dean of the law school and onetime presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association. 


Other May Charter Actions 


The Regents also acted on a number of 
other charter matters at its May meeting. 

A provisional charter, valid for five 
years, was granted to Memorial School of 
Nursing, Albany, to maintain a school of 
nursing for the preparation of students as 
registered professional nurses. 

Provisional charters, valid for five years, 
were approved for Happy Time Nursery 
School, Malverne, Intercommunity Nurs- 
ery School, Lynbrook, both in Nassau 
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County, and the Institute of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, New York City. 

Finkelstein Memorial Library, Spring 
Valley, Rockland County, and New City 
Free Library, New City, Rockland County, 
were granted five-year extensions of pro- 
visional charters. 

The provisional charter of The Scars- 
dale Adult School, Westchester County, 
was extended for three years. 

The provisional charter of Library for 
Intercultural Studies, Inc., New York 
City, was extended for a period of one 
year. 

Absolute charters were granted to John 
Jermain Memorial Library, Sag Harbor, 
Suffolk County, and to Lindenhurst Me- 
morial Library, Lindenhurst, Suffolk 
County. 

The provisional charter granted to New 
York Institute of Credit, New York City, 
in 1950, and extended by action of the 
Board of Regents in 1955, was made abso- 
lute. The institute conducts postsecondary 
courses in credit and related financial sub- 
jects. 

An absolute charter was granted to Saint 
David’s School, New York City. The 
school presently consists of a nursery 
school, kindergarten and grades 1-7 and 
was provisionally chartered in 1952. 

Wayne County Historical Society was 
granted an absolute charter. 

The Regents approved an amendment 
to the charter of Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
authorizing the institution to confer the 
honorary degree of doctor of commercial 
science. 

An amendment to the charter of Yeshiva 
University, New York City, with respect 
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to the number of trustees, was approved 
by the Board. 
Consolidation of 
for Psychotherapy, Inc., New York, and 
New 


Postgraduate Center for 


Postgraduate Center 


Institute for Psychotherapy. Ince.. 


York, 


Psychotherapy, Inc.. was approved and the 


forming 


corporation was granted an absolute char- 
ter. 

The Regents approved the dissolution of 
Child New York 


City, and cancellation of its charter. 


Education Foundation. 


June Charter Actions 
The 


stimulate the growth of informed public 


American Assembly, designed to 


opinion through nonpartisan, high-level 
meetings to discuss questions of national 
and international importance, was granted 
an absolute charter by the Board of Re- 
gents at its meeting June 28. 


Dwight D. 
while president of Columbia University, 


Conceived by Eisenhower 
the American Assembly sponsors confer- 
ences of scholars, government officials and 
representatives of other fields of endeavor 
including labor, commerce, industry, agri- 
culture and the professions. 

The first trustees are Henry M. Wriston, 
president emeritus of Brown University: 
Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity: Courtney C. Brown, dean, Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of Busi- 
Don G. of the 


Sylvania and 


Mitchell. chairman 
board, Electric 
John Cowles, president. The Minneapolis 


ness: 


Products. 


Star and Tribune. 

American Assembly meetings are held 
at Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., the gift 
of Governor Averell Harriman to the or- 
ganization. Support for the American 
Assembly is drawn from business enter- 
prises, foundations, labor organizations 
and individuals interested in strengthening 
the 


through what has been called “ America’s 


operation of American democracy 


unofficial forum.” 
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Other Charter Actions in June 


The Board of Regents acted on a num- 
ber of other charter matters in June. 

The charter of Creative Nursery School 
and Kindergarten, Inc., Elmont, was 
amended authorizing the corporation to 
operate an additional nursery school and 
kindergarten in North Bellmore, Nassau 
County. and changing its name to Creative 
Nursery Schools and Kindergartens. 

The Regents approved an amendment to 
the charter of Bennett Junior College, Mill- 
brook, changing its name to Bennett Col- 
lege. 

The charter of Rosary Hill 
Snyder, Erie County, was amended, au- 


College. 


thorizing the corporation to conduct at 
Stella Niagara, Niagara County, under the 
name of Franciscan House of Studies. a 
junior college branch for postulants and 
novices of the Holy Name Province, Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Saint Francis of 
Penance and Christian Charity. 

The provisional charter of Catan-Rose 
Institute of Fine Arts, Forest Hills, 
was amended changing the name to Catan- 
Rose Institute of Art, and the charter was 
extended for three years from May 20, 
1957. 

The provisional charter of Dominican 
Junior College of Blauvelt, Blauvelt, Rock- 
land County, was amended to permit the 


Inc.. 


admission of lay students to the college and 
the offering of curriculums leading to the 
associate in arts degree, in addition to 
those already offered leading to the asso- 
ciate in applied science degree. The char- 
ter was further extended for three years 
from July 25, 1957. 

The provisional charter of St. Thomas 
Aquinas College. Sparkill, was amended 
converting the institution from a nondegree 
junior college status to that of a four-year 
college offering a curriculum leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in education 
and the charter was extended for a period 


of three years. 
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The provisional charter granted by the 
Board of Regents on January 28, 1949, to 
Beachbrook Nursery School, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, was made absolute. 

Absolute 
Heckscher Museum. Town of Huntington, 
Suffolk County: The Jewish Museum, New 
York City: 
Corporation, Syracuse, and Academy of the 
Holy Names, Albany. 


The provisional charter granted by the 


charters were granted to 


Syracuse University Research 


Regents to LaFayette Public Library, La- 
Fayette, Onondaga County, on May 21, 
1937, and extended several times by Re- 
gents’ action, was further extended for a 
period of five years from July 24, 1957. 


Extension of the provisional charter of 


The Baxter Foundation for Research in 
Education, Inc.. Brookville, Long Island, 
for a period of two years, was approved. 

Provisional charters, valid for five years, 
were granted to Brower Nursery School, 
Brooklyn: Hillside Hall, Troy: Pierce 
Country Day School, Inc., Roslyn; The 
Passionist Monastic Seminary, Jamaica. to 
establish an institution to train young men 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood; Belle 
C. Burnett 
ton County, to administer 
as the Belle C. 


and award an annual college scholarship 


Foundation, Salem. Washing- 
a fund known 


Burnett Scholarship Fund 


of $100 a year for four years to a deserv- 


ing student in the graduating class of 


Washington Academy. Salem. 





Appointments to Groups Approved 


HE BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS MAY AND 

June meetings made a number of ap- 
pointments and reappointments to State 
boards, councils and committees. 

At the meeting of the Board on May 
24 Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, dean of the State 
University College of Forestry at Syracuse. 
was appointed to the State Museum Ad- 
visory Council to fill the unexpired term. 
ending September 30, 1960, of Dr. Carl 
E. Guterman, deceased. 

Appointed to the Syllabus Committee 
on Electricity were: James J. Quinn, head, 
electrical department, Brooklyn Technical 
High School, Brooklyn; John Stahl, head, 


electrical department, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, and Albert Clark, 
teacher of technical electricity, Hurlbut 


W. Smith Technical and Industrial High 
School, Syracuse. 

Robert H. McCarthy, Troy, was reap- 
pointed to the Dormitory Authority for a 
term of three years beginning July 1, 1957. 
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At the meeting of the Board of Regents 


on June 28 the 


following appointments 
were made: 

Thomas H. McKaig, Buffalo, was _re- 
appointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1957. 

Dr. John R. Buffalo, 
pointed to the State Board of Medical Ex- 


aminers for a term of three years begin- 


Paine, was ap- 


ing August 1, 1957, to succeed Dr. Alex- 
ander P. Preston. Middletown. 

Appointed to the State Board of Ex- 
aminers of Nurses was Mrs. Genevieve H. 
Mckinney, Brooklyn, to fill the unexpired 
term ending June 30, 1960, left vacant by 
the resignation of Barbara R. Fallon, 
Syracuse. 

Ruth FE. 


pointed to the State Board of Examiners 


Simpson, Buffalo, was reap- 


of Nurses for a term of five years, begin- 


ning July 1, 1957. 
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Orrin O. Bigelow, Sherburne; Francis 
J. O’Brien, Albany, and Mearl D. Prit- 
chard, Kenmore, were reappointed to the 
State Board of Pharmacy for terms of 
three years beginning August 1, 1957. 

Roger F. Murray, New York, was reap- 
pointed to the Council on Accountancy for 
a term of three years beginning July 1, 
1957. 

A new appointment to the Council on 
Accountancy was Saul Levy, New York, 
for a term of three years beginning July 
1, 1957, to succeed Arthur B. Foye, New 
York. 

Anne M. Wickman, Brooklyn, was reap- 
pointed to the Advisory Council on Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation for a 
term of three years beginning October 1, 
1957. 

The Regents approved three appoint- 
ments to the Advisory Council on Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation: A. 
Donald Bartoo, Elma, for a term of three 
years beginning October 1, 1957, to suc- 
Paul H. Benedict, 
A. Fairfield, New 


Baldwinsville: 


Rochelle, 


ceed 


Paul for a 





term of three years beginning October 


Elmer K. Smith, 
Rochester, Tuttle, Brock- 
port, for a term of three years beginning 
October 1, 1957, to succeed Dr. Leonard 
A. Larson, New York. 

Six new members appointed to the Certi- 
fied Public 
Grievances are: George M. Freedman, 
New Rochelle: John T. Kennedy, Eggerts- 


ville, and Maurice W. Powers, Syracuse, 


1. 1957, to succeed 


and Ernest H. 


Accountant Committee on 


for terms of four years beginning July 1. 
1957, and Stephen Chan, New York: 
Thomas B. Hogan, New York, and Edward 
O. Lutz, New York, for terms of five years 
1957. These appoint- 


ments were made in accordance with 1957 


beginning July 1. 


legislation increasing the number of mem- 
bers of the C. P. A. Grievance Committee 
from 9 to 15. 

Dr. William L. Wheeler. Jr.. New York 
City, was appointed to the Medical Griev- 
ance Committee for the unexpired term 
ending December 31, 1959, left vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Theodore B. Russell, 


New York City. 





Regents Sanction 11 School Bond Issues 


A total of 11 bond issues was approved 
by the Board of Regents at its May and 
June meetings. 

According to the Local Finance Law, 
the Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s The 
State Constitution, as the Local 


real property value. 
as well 
Finance Law, requires the consent of the 
Regents in the case of city school districts. 

The 
$6,293,000 for constructing and equipping 


following bond issues totaling 
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new schools were approved by the Board 
on May 24: 


City School District of the City of Newburgh, 
Orange County, an issue of $600,000 to construct a 
new school to replace the present Washington 
Street School (consent granted pursuant to State 
Constitution and Local Finance Law) 

City School District of the City of Tonawanda, 
Erie County, an issue of $2,951,000 to construct 
and equip a new senior high school and to grade 
and improve the site (consent granted pursuant 
to State Constitution and Local Finance Law) 


Fairport Central School District, Town of 
Perinton, Monroe County, an issue of $400,000 


(additional) to construct and equip a high school 
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Union Free School District No. 9, Town of Islip, 
Suffolk County (West Islip), an issue of $395,000 
for a school construction program 
School District No. 4, Towns of 
Western and Lee and City of Rome, 
issue of $148,000 to 
equip an addition to the Lake Delta Elementary 


Common 
Oneida 
County, an construct and 
School (consent granted pursuant to State Con- 
Finance Law) 


No. 33. Town of 
(Center Moriches), 


stitution and Local 
Union Free School District 
Brookhaven, Suffolk County 


an issue of $499,000 to construct elementary 
school buildings 
Conklin-Binghamton Central School District, 


Towns of Conklin, Binghamton, Kirkwood and 
Vestal, Broome County, an issue of $400,000 (ad- 
ditional) for a school construction program 

Common School District No. 13, City of Rome, 
Oneida County, an issue of $110,000 for an addi- 
tion to an elementary school (consent granted 
pursuant to State Constitution and Local Finance 
Law) 

Clarkstown-Congers Central School District, 
Town of Clarkstown, Rockland County, an issue 
of $790,000 


construction program 


(additional) to complete a school 


Bond issues totaling $3,285,880 for con- 
structing and equipping elementary schools 
approved by the Board on June 28 include: 
Free School District No. 3, 
Hempstead, Nassau County (East Meadow), an 
issue of $2,885,880 to construct and equip addi- 
tions to five elementary schools 


Union Town of 


Common School District No. 3, Towns of New 
Windsor and (Vails 
Gate), an issue of $400,000 to construct and equip 
a new elementary school 


Cornwall, Orange County 





Geographic Bulletins 

The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that the Geographic School Bul- 
letins will resume publication October 7 for 
the 1957-58 school year. Last year more 
than 40,000 educators and students made 
use of the bulletins. 

Subscriptions may be obtained by writ- 
ing the School Service Division, National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, D. C. 
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School Advanced in Grade 

At its meeting June 28 the Board of 
Regents approved a provisional advance- 
ment in grade for Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, from junior high school grade 
to six-year secondary school grade, for a 
five-year period beginning September 1956. 
The Regents changed the name of this 


At the 


Regents approved a 


school to Edgemont High School. 
same meeting the 
change in name for the following schools: 
Manchester High School, Manchester, and 
Shortsville High School, Shortsville, to Red 
Jacket Central School, Manchester: 
Silver Creek High School, Silver Creek, to 


Silver Creek Central School. 


and 





Schools Admitted to University 

The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
May 24 approved the admission of Haup- 
pauge High School, 
Island, to The University of the State of 
New York. 

The following schools were admitted to 
The University of the State of New York 


by the Board at its meeting in June: Carle 


Hauppauge, Long 
ppaug £ 


Place High School, Carle Place, on a five- 
year provisional basis beginning Septem- 
ber 1956, as a six-year secondary school, 
Catholic High School, 


Oswego, on a five-year provisional basis, 


and Oswego 


beginning September 1956, as a four-year 


secondary school. 





Edward H. Brayer Dies 

Edward H. 
School for the Blind in Batavia, died on 
April 9. He had served as principal since 


April 1, 1943. 


Brayer, principal of the 


97 
‘ 
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Leadership Program Set for Directors 


URING CURRENT YEAR, 


for the eighth time the Bureau of 


THE SCHOOL 


will continue its leader- 


Adult 


ship training 


Education 
program for directors of 


public school adult education programs. 


This 


gional conferences, a series of 15 winter- 


program consists of seven fall re- 
spring local leadership workshops and the 
operation of approved locally developed 
adult education projects. Directors will 
receive 10 clock hours of training credit 
in adult education for participation in 
each of these activities. 

These training activities are an out- 
growth of the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education governing adult 
education, effective on July 1, 1950, which 
State-aided 
must 


require that a program of 


adult education be directed and 


supervised by a person qualified in terms 


of training and experience in adult educa- 


tion. Ninety clock hours of training 
credit in adult education are needed to 


qualify as a director. 

The Bureau will continue to grant di- 
rectors credit for the completion of col- 
lege courses in adult education. 

The emphasis this year at regional con- 
ferences will be on recent developments 
At after- 


noon meetings staff members from four 


in liberal education for adults. 


nonprofit educational organizations which 
offer programs in civic education will de- 
scribe their organized, nationally tested 


discussion-study programs dealing with 


vital issues of our time. These programs 


offer low-cost, carefully prepared readings 


and other materials and utilize effective 


adult education techniques. At these ses- 
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By 
PrREscO ANDERSON 


Associate in Adult Education 
sions directors will also become familiar 
with the organizational steps required to 
develop the programs in local communities. 
The four cooperating organizations are 
Political 
Education, Foreign Policy Association, 
Fund for Adult Education and Great Books 


Their discussion-study pro- 


the American Foundation for 


Foundation. 
grams will include Case Studies in Ameri- 
1958, 


You and Your Community and Great Issues 


can Problems. Great Decisions 


in Education. Reading materials and re- 
cordings especially devised for these pro- 
grams will be used. An exhibition of cur- 
rent and useful materials in liberal educa- 


tion for adults will also be displayed. 


Discussions on Liberal Adult Education 

The dinner meetings will feature discus- 
sions on a new emphasis in adult educa- 
Robert 
Blakely, vice president for the Fund for 
Adult 


speaker. 


tion — liberal education for adults. 


Education, will be the keynote 
He is one of the country’s out- 
standing proponents of this new emphasis. 
All directors — veteran and new — have 
been invited to attend the regional confer- 
ences and to bring with them staff and ad- 
visory committee members who could assist 
in setting up local discussion programs. 
Regional conferences scheduled for the 
fall are to be conducted from 2 to 9 p. m. 
at the following locations: Oakfield, Octo- 
ber 8; DeWitt, October 9: Elmira Heights, 


October 10: Paul Smith’s, October 22: 
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Guilderland Center, October 24; Mohegan 
Lake. November 19, No- 


vember 20. 


and Plainview. 


Leadership Workshops 

The Bureau of Adult Education will also 
conduct a series of 15 local leadership 
workshops from January to June 1958. To 
develop their programs further, directors 
at workshop sessions will discuss content, 
leadership, materials, methods and organ- 
izational procedures as they relate to a 
number of program areas. In these ses- 
sions the Bureau will have as cooperating 
partners Education Department staff mem- 
bers from Bureaus of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Business and Distributive Education, 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
Economics Education, 


Guidance, Home 


Occupational Extension and_ Industrial 


Services, and the Division of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. Sessions 
will also assist directors with general ad- 
ministrative problems. 

The schedule of leadership workshops 


follows: Red House, January 7 and 8; 


Croton-on- 
New Paltz, 


January 23 and 24; Patchogue, February 


Buffalo. January 9 and 10; 


Hudson, January 21 and 22; 


1 and 5; Carle Place, February 6 and 7; 
February 25 and 26; 
and 28: Alfred, March 11 
and 12: District 1, March 13 
and 14: Westmoreland, March 25 and 26: 
Albany. March 27 and 28: Watertown. 
April 15 and 16: April 17 


Ithaca. Oneonta. 
February 27 


Greece. 


Lake Placid, 


and 18, and Syracuse, June 4 and 5. 


Developmental Projects 

The Bureau also grants to the director 
10 clock hours of training credit for con- 
ducting a developmental project designed 
local adult education 


to enrich the pro- 


gram. Projects may deal with the or- 
ganization of a new area of the program, 
new survey techniques to discover local 
needs and interests, efforts to interpret 
the program to the community and the or- 
ganization of institutes, forums and work- 


The Adult 


will assist directors in planning and carry- 


shops. Bureau of Education 


ing out developmental projects. 





Albany Welcomes New Citizens 


CITY OF ALBANY RECENTLY WEL- 


r | \HE 
comed approximately 70 


foreign birth to the ranks of American 


persons of 


citizenship and to a new life in New York 
State’s capital city. The event took place 
in Chancellors Hall of the State Education 
Building and was held in observance of 
the Americanization Commencement, a 
day set aside by Congressional enactment 
The 


sponsored by the 


to honor newly naturalized citizens. 
program was jointly 
newly formed Americanization Council of 
Albany, the Albany Public Schools 


the Albany Times-Union. 


and 
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By 
ANGELICA W. Cass. 
and ARTHUR P. 


{ssociate in Adult 
Education, CRAB- 
TREE, Supervisor of Adult Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Adult Education 
Among the were Governor 
Averell Allen, 
Mayor Erastus Corning II of Albany and 


speakers 
Harriman, Commissioner 
Supreme Court Justice Isadore Bookstein. 

Governor Harriman pledged the con- 
tinuing interest of the State Government 
in the future of the newcomers and urged 


their acceptance of the obligation to vote 
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and remain alert to the Nation’s political 
life. He cited the warm-hearted accept- 
ance which more than 8,000 Hungarian 
refugees, fleeing from Communist tyranny, 
New York State 
The Governor pointed out 


received last winter in 
communities. 
that this was 30 percent of all who entered 
the entire country. 


Albany’s official welcome to the new 


citizens came from Mayor Corning, who 
declared that their contributions to their 


new city and new Nation will help “ burn 


more brightly the light that makes 
America strong.” 

A new concept of the word “ Ameri- 
canization ” was urged by Commissioner 
Allen, who said in part: 


As you doubtless know, the educa- 
tional preparation of the foreign-born 
for citizenship has long been one of the 
foremost activities of the public schools 
of this State. Long before we had the 
broad and varied program of adult edu- 
cation as we now know it, we were con- 
cerned with the business of bringing to 
our naturalized citizens a knowledge 
and understanding of America and her 
institutions. 

Our deep concern for the creation of 
a sympathetic understanding of Ameri- 
can democracy by those who seek the 
mantle of citizenship through naturaliza- 
tion has not diminished. Indeed, it is 
still regarded as the great central core 
of our adult education program. Last 
year, for example, we had more than 
75,000 persons of foreign birth enrolled 
in our Americanization program under 
our public schools. Classes were held 
in more than 350 separate communities. 
This is the greatest number of communi- 
ties we have ever had with Americaniza- 
tion classes in the history of the State. 

Since the earliest days of our national 
history, America has been regarded as 


a haven for  liberty-loving people 
throughout the world. This fact was 


demonstrated again during the past 
year. Last October the admiration of 
the free world was stirred by the Hun- 
garian revolt against the yoke of Com- 
munist tyranny. Unfortunately, the 
revolution failed and thousands of Hun- 
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garian patriots were compelled to flee 
from their homeland. As usual, America 
opened her doors to these oppressed 
people as she has done down through the 


years. Our own New York State, re- 
sponding to the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Governor Harriman, 
welcomed thousands of them to her 
communities. And I am proud to say 
that our public schools in those com- 


munities rose to the occasion with 
admirable cooperation. In response to 
suggestions from my office, special 


classes for the Hungarians were set up 

in many communities, all designed to 

welcome these homeless patriots into 

American life and to give them an un- 

derstanding of American institutions as 

quickly as possible. 

As a matter of fact, even though I use 
the term “Americanization”” I am 
coming to dislike its implication. It is 
a holdover from the old days when we 
thought of America as the “ melting 
pot” where the people who came here 
from other lands lost their identity in 
the process of becoming Americanized. 
The implication is false. We do not 
want the men and women who seek these 
shores to lose their identity as individ- 
uals. We need their gifts, their differ- 
ences and their dreams. Becoming an 
American citizen is not a melting pot 
process. Nor is it an assembly-line 
procedure. It is the business of taking 
the immigrant as he is, adding his per- 
sonal contributions to the great Ameri- 
can mosaic and harnessing his love of 
freedom to the great common denomi- 
nator of American democracy. 

Speaking on behalf of the graduates 
were Lucia Ettrich from Austria and Dr. 
Salvatore Greco from Italy. 

The program also included background 
music by the Albany High School Band 


and choral selections by the Cathedral 
Girls Glee Club. 
Curtis F. Mrs. Matthew 


Margolis, cochairman of the Americaniza- 


Bigley and 
tion Council; Gene Robb, publisher of the 
Albany Times-Union, and Milton Berman, 
officer in charge of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, were guests intro- 
duced from the platform. 
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Photograph by Har L.. Noakes 


YORK ASSOCIATION of Future Farmers of America recognized excel- 


lence in farming and rural leadership achievement in a ceremony at the State FFA 


THE NEW 


Convention at Vernon-V erona-Sherrill Central School May 18. In the center above, 
John Putnam of Holland Patent is accorded the honor of Star State Farmer for greatest 
accomplishments in vocational agriculture among the over 6,000 having membership in 
local school chapters of the FFA. Others receiving top honors in various phases of 
farming, from left to right, are: Robert Calkins of Attica, for poultry farming; Tauno 
Wirkki of Salem, winner of the speaking contest; John Baitsholts of Greenville, for 
farm mechanics activities; Roland Ripley of Homer, for greatest progress toward estab- 
lishment in dairy farming; Richard Brandes of Wellsville. for accomplishments in 
soil and water management, and William Rockefeller of Phelps, for accomplishments 





in farm safety and fire prevention. 


Certificates and cash awards totaling $700 were 


provided to the individuals by the National FFA Foundation. 





Greenville Chapter of FFA Honored at Colorado 


HE GREENVILLE CHAPTER OF FUTURI 
Farmers of America. consisting of the 
pupils in Greenville Central School study- 
ing vocational agriculture. won top honors 
for the cooperative activities they con- 
ducted during the past year in competition 
with all other Future Farmer groups lo- 
cated in the 12 Northeastern States. 

The competition is sponsored by the 
American Institute of Cooperation, which 
provided $2,000 toward the expenses of 
four winning chapters. one each selected 
for the geographic regions of the United 
States, for 


attendance at the Institute’s 
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summer session. held this year at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Fort Colo.., 
August 18 to 22. 

The official delegation from Greenville 
consisted of Harry Ketcham, FFA chapter 


adviser and teacher of agriculture: Jerry 


Collins. 


Cunningham. Durham, 1956-57 chapter 
president: Randall Barkman. Rensselaer- 


ville, 1957-58 chapter president: Lumen 


Rundell. Climax, and Jack Baitsholts, 
Berne. 

The program has been in operation since 
1950. This is the first time a New York 
chapter has won. 
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Nurse Resources Studies Reactivated 


NURSE RESOURCES STUDY GROUP WAS 
\ reactivated by the Board of Regents 


at its meeting May 24. The Regents ap- 
pointed to this group Regent Dominick 
F. Maurillo, M. D., chairman: Dr. Ewald 
B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: Dr. Lawrence L. Jarvie, Executive 
Dean of the State University of New York, 
Dr. Donald H. Ross, 
sioner for Research: Robert C. Killough, 
Jr... Assistant Profes- 
sional Education, and Mary Ellen Manley, 
Secretary, State Board of Examiners of 


Assistant Commis- 


Commissioner of 


Nurses. 

The purpose of the group is to study 
further the matter of the lack of adequate 
numbers of various kinds of nurses in New 
York State. 
ways to improve the supply and the utiliza- 


The group will try to find 


tion of nursing services. 

In 1956 this group submitted a report 
presenting eight specific recommendations 
for further studies. These recommenda- 
tions are: 


1. Investigate the need for assisting larger 
numbers of promising youth to obtain nursing 
preparation. 

2. Continue and expand experimentation in 
the nursing curriculum with special reference 
to shortening the time required to prepare com- 
petent practitioners. 

3. Investigate the need for more and better 
prepared administrative, supervisory and head 
nurses. 

4. In selected hospitals where the percent of 
vacancy is high, study the cause of vacancy 
and suggest remedial measures. 

5. Study means by which inactive professional 
nurses may be attracted into active service. 

6. Study means and methods of recruiting 
additional candidates for nursing schools of 
New York State, of inducing them to accept em- 
ployment in hospitals in the State after licensure 
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and of encouraging their retention in nursing 
service thereafter. 

7. In view of the wide variation of ratios of 
nursing personnel to patients and of profes- 
sional to nonprofessional nursing staffs, study 
the reasons for this wide variation. 

8. Investigate the functions performed by 
various categories of nursing personnel in order 
to learn how both professional and nonprofes- 
sional personnel can be used to maximum 
advantage. 

Data in the 1956 report indicated that 
some relief from the nursing shortage 


could be found in newer and different 
patterns of nursing teams and staff assign- 
ments in institutions. 

To advise the Nurse Resources Study 
Group in relation to their recommenda- 
tions and studies that might flow from 
them. as well as to make additional rec- 
ommendations for studies and improved 
practices, the Board of Regents has also 
appointed an advisory committee to the 
study group. This committee consists of 
representatives in the fields of nursing, 
medicine, hospital administration and 
public health: 

Lawrence J. Bradley, president-elect, Hospital 
Association of New York State, Albany; Dr. 
Helen Bunge, executive officer. Institute of Re- 
search and Service in Nursing Education, Teach- 
Mrs. Susan 
Livingstone Dunn, assistant director, Muhlenberg 
School of Practical Nursing, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City; Dr. Thurman B. Givan, president, 
Medical Society of the State of New York, New 
York City; Ruth Matheney, chairman, Nursing 
Science Program, Queens College, New York; 
Mrs. Christine B. Quell, president, Practical 
Nurses of New York, Inc.. New York City; Mary 
K. Reap, director of nursing education, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn; Mary M. Richardson, presi- 
dent, New York State League for Nursing, Al- 
bany; Ruth Rives, director, Department of Public 
Health Nursing, State University Upstate Medical 


ers College, Columbia University; 
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Mrs. Anne W. 
dean, School of Nursing, University of Buffalo; 
staff 
Marian 


Center in Syracuse; Sengbusch, 


Simms, administrative assistant for 


New York Hospital; 


Catherine, director, Department of Nursing Service 


Laura 
education, Sister 
and Nursing Education, St. Vincent's Hospital, 
New York City; Beatrice Stanley, director, School 
of Nursing, University of Rochester, Strong Me- 


morial Hospital; Jean Sutherland, nursing consul- 


tant, New York Labor Department, New York 
City; Esther Thompson, president. New York 
State Nurses Association, Albany; and Grace 


Warman. director of Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City. 


Appointed as members ex officio on the 


nursing. 


advisory committee were: 

Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, Commissioner, State 
Department of Health, Albany; Dr. Paul H. Hoch, 
Commissioner, State Department of Mental Hy- 


giene, Albany; Raymond W. Houston, Commis 
sioner, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Albany, and Dr. John J. Bourke, Executive Di- 
rector, Joint Hospital Survey and Planning 
Commission, Albany. 





First 2-Year Nursing Course Registered 


OMMISSIONER ALLEN 
May that the State Education Depart- 


ment has fully registered. after a five-year 


ANNOUNCED IN 


experimental period, the first two-year cur- 
riculum in nursing in New York State. 
The program was launched in 1952 by 
Orange County Community College in Mid- 
dletown and marks a new era in nursing 
education. At the end of the course gradu- 
ates receive the associate in applied science 
degree and are eligible to take the State 
professional 


licensing examination for 


nurses. Credits earned may be applied 
toward a higher degree if the nurse wishes 
to further her education. 

The program at Orange County Com- 
munity College was developed with the 
guidance of the Advisory Committee on Ex- 
perimental Programs in Nursing appointed 
by the Board of Regents with the objective 
of preparing qualified nurse practitioners 
in approximately two years. Instruction 
has been organized in broad subject group- 
ings which combine general and nursing 
education. Carefully selected nursing 
practice in hospitals and other community 
health agencies is limited to an amount 
considered essential to prepare a competent 
nurse and is markedly less than that re- 
quired in the more familiar patterns of 


nurse preparation. 
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The students who completed the course 
of study in nursing at the Orange County 


Community College and entered the 


licensing examination reflected much 


credit on the institution in which their 
study had been pursued and on the new 
curriculum in which they had been pre- 


Killough, 


Profes- 


pared, according to Robert C. 
Jr... Assistant Commissioner for 
sional Education. Their success compared 
with that of students who had 


The 


State Education Department believes the 


favorably 
taken the other curriculums, he said. 


two-year course of study in nursing to be 
well adapted for inclusion in the educa- 
tional offerings of community colleges 
throughout the State where the regions in 
which these colleges are located require 
additional nursing service. 

Two additional programs of this type 
were started in 1954 at Brooklyn College 
and Queens College with approval of the 
State 
programs are being conducted on an ex- 


Education Department. Similar 
perimental basis in a number of States. 
Approximately 200 students are enrolled 
in the three New York State programs and 
100 
been licensed as registered professional 


eraduates of these have 


programs 


nurses. The majority are currently em- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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bye BUREAU OF GUIDANCE AGAIN THIS 
year has arranged a series of one-day 
workshops for beginning guidance person- 
nel. Letters have been sent to secondary 
school administrators in the State. inviting 
them to accompany newly appointed guid- 
ance directors and counselors to the meet- 
ings which will be held this fall according 
to the following schedule: 
Hartwick College 
September 24 — Hobart 
versity, Vassar College, Office of District 


September 19 


College, Union Uni- 


Superintendent John P. McGuire at Hunt- 
ington 
September 25 — University of Buffalo, Hofstra 
College 
September 26 — Syracuse University, Cornell 
University 
University 


September 30 — St. Bonaventure 





Workshops Set for Beginning Counselors 


October 2 st. Lawrence University 
October 3 State 


lege at Plattsburgh 


University Teachers Col- 


Staff members of the Bureau of Guid- 
ance will attend each meeting to acquaint 
the administrators and the new counselors 
with the services available from the Bureau 
of Guidance and to answer questions con- 
cerning guidance program development. 
Admission officers and deans of students 
from the colleges and universities at which 
the meetings are held will also meet with 
the group to discuss college admissions and 
high school-college articulation. 

Last year a similar series of meetings 
was held and approximately 200 adminis- 


trators and guidance personnel attended. 





Honorary Degrees Awarded 
Commissioner Allen 
bers of the Board of Regents were honored 


and several mem- 
by a number of colleges at commencement 
exercises in June. 

Dr. Allen received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at Yeshiva University. 
He addressed the graduating class of Hof- 
stra College and was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters. 


Vice Chancellor John F. 


ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 


Brosnan re- 


commercial science from Pace College. 


Regent Jacob L. 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters 


Holtzmann was awarded 


from Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. The honorary degree of doctor 


of laws was conferred upon Regent George 
L. Hubbell. Jr.. by Hofstra College. 
Regent Caroline Werner Gannett received 
the honorary degree of doctor of humanics 
Springfield College, 


from Springfield, 


Mass. 
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School Food Convention 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State School Food Service Association will 
be at Utica. October 17-19. Mrs. Marie 
Woodhead. School for Deaf re- 
gional director — is convention chairman. 


Mrs. Bradley. North 


president-elect is program 


Rome 

Elaine Syracuse 
chairman. 

School administrators and all school lunch 


personnel are invited to attend. 





To Work with Dr. Conant 
Bernard S. Miller. assistant principal of 
Peekskill High School, is one of four asso- 
ciates who will work with Dr. James B. 
Conant. former president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. on a two-year study of the Ameri- 
can high school. The study is supported 
by a grant from Carnegie Corporation of 


New York. 
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Network Carries 


STATI EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S 


{i 
_ instructional 


presented in May on the Columbia Broad- 


television program was 


casting System program, “Eye on New 


York.” 


The telecast originated from the 


classroom studios at State University Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany. one of the 
three centers of experimentation. The 


other two centers are located at State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Brockport and 
Union Free School District No. 5. Levit- 
town. 

On the program the Education Depart- 
were used in teaching 


ments cameras 


regular classes in biology, accounting, 
third grade spelling and teacher prepara- 
The CBS cameras the 
teaching process. New York State’s year- 


old experiment in instructional television 


tion. observed 


demonstrated to the viewers how television 
equipment can be used for direct teaching 
where the teacher controls the teaching and 
learning process. For example, CBS’s re- 
porter, Bill Leonard. was able to interview 
Dr. Milton Olson, Dr. Katherine Heinig 


and Marion Sortore. persons who have 


been regular teachers on television since 
last fall. Dr. 


the program's inception 


School TV Program 


Olson was teaching accounting to college 


freshmen located in a number of rooms 
throughout the State College building. Dr. 
Heinig taught her regular class in genetics, 
and Miss Sortore taught spelling to third 


graders. All the 


where 


teaching took place in 


the studio the teacher was alone 


with the television cameras. 
Commissioner Allen explained the De- 


partment’s experiment and shared with 


the viewers some of the Department’s 


future planning. Dr. Hermann Cooper, 
Teachers Colleges. 


New York. described 


the work being done in the experiment in 


Executive Dean for 


State University of 
connection with teacher preparation. Dr. 
Collins. State University 
College for Teachers at Albany, was Mr. 
Francis E. Almstead. 


Educational Television 


Evan President. 


Leonard’s guide. 
Consultant on 
under whose direction the instructional 
television experiment has been developed. 
eave an overview of the experiment. 

A number of stations covered _ this 
pioneering occasion live from the Albany 
Other CBS 


television recording of the program at a 


studios. stations showed a 


later date. 





Nurse Scholarships Awarded 
The State 


nounced in July the names of the winners 


Education Department an- 


of 30 Regents Scholarships for Advanced 
Each of 


scholarships entitles the holder to S750 for 


Education in Nursing. these 
one year while attending an approved col- 
leze in New York State and pursuing a 
toward the administra- 


program directed 


tion or teaching of nursing. The awards 
were based upon the results of a competi- 


tive examination held june 17. 
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Department Staff Changes 

Recent Staff changes in the State Edu- 
cation Department include: 

Louis H. 
Bureau of 
May 24. 

Micuake J. MaArrio.i, associate in psy- 


chological services, received a permanent 


CONGER, associate in the 


Statistical Services. resigned 


appointment effective July 4. 
Harotp A. Laynor, 


education, received a permanent appoint- 


associate in art 
ment effective August 1. 
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Former RPI Dean Joins Education Staff 


WAITE, JR.. FORMERLY 


D* RICHARD A. j 
dean of students at 


Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 


Rensselaer 

was ap- 
pointed executive assistant in higher edu- 
cation in the New York State Education 
effective 1957. 


The appointment is provisional, subject to 


Department August 29, 
Civil Service examination. 

In this new position, Dr. Waite will 
work closely with the staff of Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell, Jr., Assistant Commissioner 
for Higher Education. His particular re- 
sponsibilities will include providing con- 
sultant services to colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the State on such matters 
as allocation of faculty time, space utiliza- 
tion, program development and continuing 
emphasis on the interrelationships among 
the various institutions. 

Dr. Waite is a native of Syracuse and 
was graduated from Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. He holds the 


degree of bachelor of philosophy from 
the University of Chicago and the degrees 
of master of arts and doctor of philosophy 


While at 


dean of 


from Harvard University. 


Harvard he served as assistant 
Harvard College, graduate secretary of 
Phillips Brooks House and counselor for 
He also taught history 
1946 to 1949 he 
was dean and professor of history at 
Norwich University. Northfield, Vt. 


At Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute he 


foreign students. 


and psychology. From 


served as associate dean of students from 
1949 to 
dents since 1951. 
prior to work in the area of higher educa- 


1951 and has been dean of stu- 
Dr. Waite’s experience 


tion includes teaching and administration 
in the Erskine School and the Chandler 
School, both of Boston, and as director of 
employment of the Kimberly and Niagara 
Mills of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
at Neenah, Wis. 





Dr. Beier Honored 


At the annual meeting of the Dental 
Society for the State of New York held at 
the Hotel Statler in New York City in May, 
Dr. David W. Beier, Secretary of the State 
Board of Dental Examiners, was selected 
to be the recipient of the Harvey J. Burk- 
Scroll. This 
awarded every two years to an outstanding 


hardt Memorial scroll is 
member of the dental profession for his 
contribution in the field of public health 


and public health education. 
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Dr. Crewson Is Speaker 

Walter 
sioner for Elementary, 
Adult Education, was keynote speaker at 
the ninth annual Leaders Workshop of the 
New York State Teachers Association held 
Theme of the 


Crewson. Associate Commis- 


Secondary and 


at Oswego, August 25-28. 
workshop was “ Toward New Horizons 

in the Association, in the Profession and in 
Community Relationships.” Dr. Crewson’s 
topic was “ New Horizons in the Profes- 


sion.” 
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Public Administration Trainees Confer with Commissioner 





ORGANIZATION OF THE New York State Education Department is discussed by 


Commissioner Allen with the two trainees of the State Education Department who have 


been nominated to the State’s Public Administration Training Program. 


With the Com- 


missioner are Kathryn Rinaldi, Business Management and Personnel, and Helen B. 


McDermott, Professional Licensing Services. 





New Director of Research 


Edmund H. Crane was named Director 
of the Division of Research effective May 
17. He had been acting director since 
January 31. 

He was a teacher at Gloversville High 
School, principal at Wallkill Central School 
and economist with the State Department 
of Commerce before coming to the Edu- 
cation Department in 1943 as education 
1944 he became 
associate education supervisor and in 1951 


research assistant. In 


was named associate in education research. 


A graduate of State University College 
for Teachers at Albany, Dr. Crane earned 
his master of arts degree at Columbia Uni- 
doctorate from Cornell 


versity and his 


University. 
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Superintendent Hakes Dies 
W. Gaylord Hakes of 


superintendent of schools of the second 


Poughkeepsie, 


supervisory district of Dutchess County, 
died on May 13. He had been superin- 
tendent since April 15, 1941. 

Principal and science teacher at Staats- 
burg from 1937 to 1941, Superintendent 
Hakes had previously taught at Hyde Park, 
Shrub Oak and Fort Plain. 
career in education by teaching in a rural 


He began his 


school at Petersburg. 

He was graduated from Colgate Uni- 
versity with a bachelor of science degree 
and received the degree of master of arts 
in administration from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He also studied at 
New York University. 
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Central Districts Continue To Increase 


N MAY 17. 1957, MORE THAN 1.000 
QO voters cast their ballots in the Gran- 
ville area of Washington County and the 
500th 
lished. 

The reorganization of the school districts 
of New York State has not been a revolu- 
It has taken place from 


central school district was estab- 


tionary process. 
1925, 
amended, up to the present time to bring 
During 


when the central school law was 
into being 500 central districts. 
the past year nine new central districts 
were organized including therein an even 
100 former districts. 

Each year sees the annexation of dis- 
Ninety- 


six were dissolved and annexed to existing 


tricts to existing central districts. 


central districts during the past school 


B CEnrear OtacTs 
2 ENLARGED CATIES 
Foamec GisTacTS 


year. By July 1, 1957, 8,260 districts had 
been included in the establishment of 503 
central districts. All districts in the State, 
including cities and village superintenden- 
cies, numbered only 1,489 on July 24, 1957. 

A great deal of attention was given the 
Granville centralization as a distinction in 
being the 500th. The Commissioner of 
Education and the Board of Regents hon- 
ored representatives of the community at 
a ceremony in the Regents Room of the 
State Education Building in Albany. In- 
cluded were David Owens, president of the 
Granville Union Free School District school 
board; Eric Hughes, a member of the 
board; Harold Garrity, a trustee of Hebron 
District 5: Everett G. Hammond, former 
chairman of North 


the school board at 








COMMISSIONER ALLEN looks on as Francis E. Griffin points out the 500th centraliza- 


tion at Granville. 
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Granville: Senator Albert Berkowitz: Clar- 
ence L. Topping, principal of the Granville 
High School, and Homer P. Dearlove, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools of Washing- 
ton County. 

The group, along with the Regents, were 
the luncheon guests of the Men’s Group 
of the State Education Department. At 
the luncheon, Francis E. Griffin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Rural Administrative Serv- 
ices since 1943, spoke briefly. He pointed 
out that the Granville guests were symbolic 
of many scores of centralization groups 
representing hundreds of individuals who 
had prepared their own communities for 
Each 


pointed out, had been organized only after 


centralization. central district, he 
tedious work on the part of local people to 
gain the support of many voters who fre- 
quently were apathetic about school mat- 
ters. Every single central district in the 


State that has been organized has been 


voted by the people. The new central dis- 
trict records in developing programs, con- 
structing new schoolhouses and providing 
transportation have been truly phenomenal. 

There remain about 25 central school dis- 
tricts yet to be organized in the State. Of 
the 57 counties of the State, 28 are almost 
completely centralized with only here and 
there a district to be added to an existing 
district. 

The next step in the organization will 
undoubtedly be the joining of some of the 
older central school districts that were or- 
ganized when transportation facilities and 
highways were inferior to those of today. 
The the 


schools have been expanded to the point 


responsibilities of secondary 
where larger enrollments are necessary in 
many. rural areas if the central school dis- 
trict is to prove adequate in the prepara- 
tion of youth for college and for effective 
adult-life citizenship. 





New Central Districts 
Voters have approved the establishment 
of the following new central school dis- 
County: 
South 
Orangetown, Rockland County: Waverly. 


tricts: Grahamsville. Sullivan 


Granville, Washington County; 
Chemung and Tioga Counties, and Plain- 


view-Old Bethpage, Nassau County. 





New Superintendency 


School District No. 1 
Towns of Haverstraw and Stony 


of the 
Point. 


Rockland County, and Tuxedo, Woodbury 


Central 


and Highlands, Orange County, has been 
established as a superintendency district 
effective May 20, 1957. 
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Enlarged City Districts 


Establishment of five enlarged city 
school districts has been approved by the 
voters at Batavia, Lockport, Elmira, 


Oneonta and Rome (second vote because 


of a legal technicality). 





Acting Superintendent 


Milo F. Winchester of Millerton, super- 
of the third 


visory district of Dutchess County, has also 


intendent of schools super- 
been named acting superintendent in the 
second supervisory district of that county 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 


W. Gaylord Hakes on May 13. 
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STATE MUSEUM AND SCIENCE SERVICE 





Scientists Survey Allegheny Valley 


\ pe ALLEGHENY RIVER VALLEY IN CAT- 
taraugus County, which the War De- 
partment Corps of Engineers is planning 
to flood as a result of building Kinzua Dam 
to create a huge reservoir, was surveyed 
this summer by New York State scientists, 
temporary from universities and 
graduate students. The purpose, according 
to Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant Com- 
missioner for the New York State Museum 


and Science Service in the State Education 


experts 


Department, was to discover what changes 
in the relationships among plants. animals. 
the geology and the human occupants of 
the region may result from the proposed 
flooding. 

Dr. Fenton received the cooperation of 
the Seneca Nation of Indians who have for 
generations owned the 9,000 acres affected 
The Senecas’ title to the 
with the 


by the project. 
region is backed by a treaty 
United States signed at Canandaigua on 


November 11, 1794, described as the oldest 
Federal treaty with the Indians. 

The Senecas issued “ passports” to the 
scientists from the New York State Museum 
to carry these scientific surveys. A repre- 
sentative of the nation sent to Dr. Fenton 
a number of cards on which the scientists’ 
photographs were affixed and returned to 
the Seneca Nation. The photographs were 
sealed on with the nation’s seal, enclosed in 
a leather case and given to the scientists. 

The State Museum had summer quarters 
for the first time in 20 years in the Quaker 
Run area of Allegany State Park in cabins 
rented by the Allegany State Park Com- 
mission. 

Scientists on the project, which is known 
as an ecological survey, included represen- 
tatives of the Anthropological, Biological 
and Geological Surveys of the State Mu- 


seum and Science Service. 





28.000 School Children Visit State Museum 


— THE 1956-57 SCHOOL YEAR. 
more than 28.000 school children 
visited the New York State Museum in 


Albany. Of these, approximately 14,000 
students received guided tours. 

Classes visiting the Museum ranged from 
kindergarten through college level and 
came from 46 counties of New York State. 
Classes from California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Vermont 
also visited. Of special appeal to the stu- 


dents were the Iroquois Indian exhibits, 
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animal habitat groups and mastodon res- 
toration. 

Teachers can arrange for guide service 
by writing to Mrs. Ruth Rubin, Museum 
Education Supervisor, at least two weeks 
in advance of their visit. Guided tours 
correlate Museum exhibits with the school 
curriculum and attempt to meet the spe- 
cial needs of each class. Therefore, infor- 
mation as to the size of the group, grade 
level and particular interests should be in- 


cluded when making arrangements. 
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HISTORY AND ARCHIVES 





State Gets Johnson Candlestick Repli 


CENTURY SILVER 


, BEAUTIFUL 18TH 
candlesticks, formerly 
William Johnson, 
for exhibit with the period furnishings at 
Johnson Hall in Johnstown. Now 
by Colonel Hugh M. Wallis of Senneville, 
they have been accurately copied 
Birks Ltd. of Montreal. 


were originally four 


owned by Sir 
have been reproduced 


ow ned 


Quebec, 
by Henry Sons 


Since there candle- 
as shown by the Johnson 


four of 
table in 


sticks in the set, 
Hall inventory of 1774, 
these copies to grace the dining 


the Blue Parlor of Johnson Hall. 


there are 





By 
Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Senior Historian 
The original candlesticks are master- 
pieces of the 18th century silversmith’s art. 
Standing 104 


design. 


inches, they are distinctly 


rococo in with curved, twisting 


shell- 


The bases have gadroon- 


stems flowing into reversed-curved, 
decorated bases. 
ing on edges and the candle cups have a 


lilylike flare. 


the Johnson crest, a mailed fist grasping an 


Also on the base is engraved 


j MA = 
<e> ee 


ary Ul Woe ; 7 


COPIES of 18th century candlesticks now on exhibit at Johnson 


Hall, Johnstown. 
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arrow. The hallmarks indicate a London 
maker in the year 1762-63: the sterling 
hallmark indicates 925/1000 parts fine. 
Even more interesting and significant 
are the tales told of the history of the 
Johnson silver, much of which, including 
these pieces, was owned by the late Sir 
Gordon Johnson of Montreal. the fifth 
baronet. In May 1776 when Sir John 
Johnson, with his Tory followers, fled to 
Canada from Johnson Hall, he buried 
many of his papers in an iron chest and 
secreted his silver in the cellar, hoping 
to recover them later. When Sir John re- 
turned to the hall during his raid upon the 
Mohawk Valley in 1780, the papers were 
recovered but were found to be practically 
destroyed by moisture. The silver, how- 
ever, was carried off to Canada. In fact. 
according to the biographer William L. 


Stone in his Life of Joseph Brant, 11:80: 


The immediate object of this irruption by 
Sir John Johnson, was to procure his plate, 
which had been buried at the time of his 
flight in 1776, and not recovered with the iron 


chest. This treasure was not indeed buried 
with the chest, but in the cellar, and the place 
of deposit was confided to a faithful slave. 
While Sir John was in the hall, in the after- 
noon, the slave, assisted by four soldiers, dis- 
interred the silver, which filled two barrels, 
brought it to the Baronet, and laid it down 
at his feet. It was then distributed among 
about forty soldiers, who placed it in their 
knapsacks. a quarter-master taking an ac- 
count of the names of the soldiers, and the 
articles confided to each —by whom it was 


carried to Montreal. 

Some other pieces of the Johnson silver 
are to be seen in museums, like that at 
Fort Ticonderoga. Colonel Wallis has a 
special interest in these two candlesticks, 
since his great grandfather. Alexander 
Macdonell — one of Sir William’s Scottish 
tenants — was on the raid which recovered 


the silver. 





Citizenship Education Symposium Held 


HE THIRD ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM _ IN 
{ petenns education was held last 
spring at Buffalo. The conference was co- 
sponsored by the School of Education of 
the University of Buffalo and by the citizen- 
ship education staff of the State Education 
Department. Dr. Arthur L. Kaiser was 
in charge of arrangements. 

The keynote address was delivered by 
Clifford Furnas, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. Other speakers at the 
general sessions included: Dr. Marvin A. 
Rapp, associate dean, State University of 
New York; Walter Crewson, Associate 
Commissioner for Elementary, Secondary 
and Adult Education, and Helen Hyatt 
Waller. forum director for the New York 
Herald Tribune. Panel discussion speak- 
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ers presented new interpretations and view- 
points in economics, American history, 
New York State history and world affairs. 

More than 200 teachers attended from 
public, parochial and private schools of 
the State. Honored guests included Regent 
Charles W. Millard, Jr.. former Regent 
Welles V. Moot and Helen Bodington, 
headmistress of the Hempstead School, 
London, England. 

General meetings were presided over by 
members of the citizenship education staff 
~Robert Andersen, Catherine Matthews, 
Helena Whitaker and Mildred McChesney. 

The cosponsor of the fourth annual 
citizenship education symposium will be 
Cornell University, which has offered to 


be host for the May 1958 meeting. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 





Law Everyone Should Know 

Intended for the instruction of adults, 
this outline. Bulletin 98 of the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education, sup- 
plies information on the basic principles 
and understandings of law. The bulletin 
was written in cooperation with the New 
York State Bar Association. Course I cov- 
ers wills. family relations, accidents, local 
government, arrests, courts and litigation. 
The second course covers contracts, real 
estate. negotiable instruments, business or- 
ganization, employment laws and. again. 
courts and litigation. There are also sec- 
tions devoted to tips for teachers and to 
pointers for discussion leaders. 


Recent Trends in School Finances 
Subtitled Report No. 1 of Studies Ap- 
praising State Aid Laws, this small bulletin 
summarizes the major financial data relat- 
ing to the two years just past and the prob- 
able financial data for the year 1956-57. 


Sourcebook of Test Items for Teachers 

of English, Grades 7-9 

The third in a 
planned as supplementary aids for junior 
high school teachers. this pamphlet pro- 
vides a means of evaluating and planning 
the program of instruction in English in 
the classroom. It contains about 350 mul- 
tiple-choice items based on the New York 
State course of study in English. 


of sourcebooks 


series 


Citizenship . Education Equipment In- 

ventory 

The subtitle reads: A Checklist of Equip- 
ment and Materials for Grades 7-12, and 
the pamphlet bears the identification of 
Curriculum Leaflet No. 7. It was prepared 
to provide for a report of the equipment in 
each citizenship education room from 
schools applying for advancement or for 
admission to The University of the State 
of New York, to serve as a guide to schools 
for establishing minimum standards of 
equipment for citizenship education rooms, 
and to aid citizenship education depart- 
ments in inventorying current equipment 
with a view to making needed purchases. 


September 1957 


Nature and Frequency of Accidents 
among Elementary School Children 
in New York State 
The Division of Health, Physical Educa- 

tion and Recreation conducted the survey 

upon which the conclusions in this small 

pamphlet are based. It should serve as a 

guide to schools throughout the State in 

creating conditions which should help to 
minimize accidents among these elementary 
school children. 


dre You Using Special Educational Serv- 
ices for the Child with a Hearing 

Loss? 

Addressed to school administrators, this 
pamphlet describes the various special edu- 
cational services available in the fields of 
speech reading. speech correction, auditory 
training and the use of the hearing aid. It 
also describes the State agencies concerned 
with implementing these services. 


Court Orders for Educational Services 

for Physically Handicapped Children 

Local school administrators and others 
concerned with providing education to 
physically handicapped children will find 
use for this revision of instructions re- 
garding procedures and the preparation, 
processing and approval of court orders for 
educational services. 


Checklist of Books and Pamphlets in 
the Social Sciences: First Supple- 
ment April 1955 — December 1956 

Listed are all items which have been 

processed by the New York State Library 
since the original checklist was issued in 
1956. It covers the subjects of anthropol- 
ogy. economics, philosophy, political sci- 
ence, psychology and welfare but does not 
include education. history and law. It is 
printed in the large format to correspond 
with the previous checklist. 


Indexing, Principles, Rules and Ex- 
amples 
Considerable revision went into this fifth 
edition of a New York State Library publi- 
cation which has found continued wide 
use wherever indexing is important. The 


pamphlet was first published in 1905. 
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Sea Cruise 

Concluded from page 22) 

summer cruise and by the way that this is 
blended with the academic courses in the 
liberal arts, humanities, science and engi- 
neering of the academic year. The college- 
year instruction in French and Spanish, for 
example, is continued on shipboard, using 
phonograph records with accompanying 
texts, he said. The cadets stand the regular 
watches of a naval vessel, and a three-day 
sequence of watches, classroom instruction 
and work detail is followed except during 


the Rome-Florence-Pisa tour. 





American Education Week 
American Education Week will be cele- 
brated this year from November 10 to 16. 
The general theme for the observance is 
“An Moves 
Forward.” Sponsors of the annual event 
are the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
National 


Parents and Teachers. 


Educated People Freedom 


cation and the Congress of 
Daily topics are: 
November 
10 — Education for Moral Values 
1] Education for Responsible Citizen- 
ship 
12 What Our Schools Should Achieve 
W ays To Provide Better Education 
Our Community’s Teachers (Na- 
tional Teachers Day) 
School 
tionships 
-Our Own Responsibility for Better 


Sch« »¢ Is 


Our -Community Rela- 


16 - 


The National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C., has numerous publicity helps that 
may be obtained at nominal cost. 
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Nursing Course 
(Concluded from page 33 
ployed in hospitals and other health 
agencies. 

There is evidence that these programs 
appeal to young people as well as to 
women with family responsibilities. Stu- 
dents may participate in all the activities 
of college life and live home or make 
their own living arrangements. 

Dominick F. Maurillo 
that innovation in 
preparation is one means of implementing 
Re- 
sources Study Group of which he is the 
This 


“the continuation and expansion of ex- 


Regent com- 


mented this nurse 


the recommendations of the Nurse 


chairman. group recommended 


perimentation in the nursing curriculum 
with special reference to shortening the 
time competent 


required to prepare 


practitioners.” 





School Lunch Workshop 


A workshop for school lunch managers 
and directors was held during the summer 
in cooperation with the Institution Man- 
agement Department, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University. As a result 
of interest at the leadership conference last 
spring. this course was planned to help 
managers develop and improve inservice 
training programs for school lunch person- 
nel at the local level. Forty-five managers 
and directors attended the first week and 
27 completed the second week for univer- 
sity credit. 

Two one-week training schools for school 
lunch personnel were held during the sum- 
mer at Nottingham High School, Syracuse, 
July 8-12, and at Erie County Technical 
Institute, Buffalo, July 29—August 2. About 
200 persons from all parts of the State at- 


tended. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 


has done further graduate work at Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the University of North Carolina. 

Parent education, in a somewhat embryonic stage at the time. was 
to become Miss Woodruff’s special interest and she gained valuable 
training in this field when she accepted a position as research associate 
with the State College Agricultural Experiment Station in Raleigh, N. C. 
Her particular research project was rural family living and she traveled 
extensively throughout the State. At the request of the National Council 
of Parent Education she took a leave of absence to develop a State pro- 
gram of nursery schools and parent education. She returned to Pennsyl- 
vania as State supervisor of parent education and nursery schools with 
the WPA and later became State supervisor of education for family 
living. In 1941 she joined the staff of the New York State War Council 
in the Child Care Program, under the direction of the State Education 
Depar:ment bureau which she has headed since 1952. 

A recognized national leader in the field of parent and family life 
education, Myra served in 1951 as consultant in family life education 
for the U. S. Department of State in Hesse, Germany. She has served 
as president of the National Association for Nursery Education and is 
now chairman of the U. S. Committee on Childhood Education. She is 
a professional adviser to the New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is on the executive board of the New York State Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and a delegate to the 
American Association of Adult Education. She is the author of 
numerous articles and chapters for professional publications. 

Myra Woodruff has been especially fascinated with the pioneering 
aspects of her work. She has observed with deep interest the develop- 
ment of parent education in New York State and the success attained 
with informal parent activities, the phenomenal rise of the nursery 
school, the improvements in school-home relationships. A thoughtful, 
perceptive individual, she insists that she has learned more from parents 
than from all the graduate courses she ever took. 

In addition, she has always been vitally concerned with the problems 
of the classroom teacher, both elementary and secondary, and is a strong 
advocate of study workshops for teachers as a means of helping them 
study their own pupils and work out constructive ideas for enabling 
individual children and the whole class to learn more effectively. 


Her varied interests, her responsiveness to new ideas, her enjoy- 


ment of people combine to make Myra Woodruff’s contributions to the 


Department’s program particularly valuable. 





How Well Do You Know 


MYRA deH. WOODRUFF 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 
Department staff members 


ER FRIENDS CALL HER ~ THE SQUIRESS ~ NOW AND SHE DOESN’T MIND 
H a bit. A charming old carriage house converted into a home. 
several acres of land complete with apple orchard, a wonderful barn 
bigger than the house itself. a chickenhouse with a picture window 

possession of all of this accounts for the nick- 
name and is surely more than enough to make 
a former apartment dweller feel like landed 
sentry. 

Acquired about a year ago and located in 
southern Delmar on the outskirts of Albany, 
the * farm.” as she calls it. is Myra Woodruff’s 
pride and joy. Most of the spare time gar- 
nered by this busy Chief of the Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education has 
been enthusiastically devoted to problems 
(the kind that are fun) of decorating and 
furnishing her new quarters, planting and 
lawn mowing. 

Vyra deH. Woodruff She speaks appreciatively of the space 
she now enjoys — room for gardens (flowers 

and herbs), room for her many friends (she claims to put them all to 
work). room for her Hi-Fi and record collection (loves classical music 
... plus a little calypso on the side) and lots and lots of room for storage. 

Widely traveled, Myra has seen most of the 48 States and visited 
many European countries, including Great Britain, France, Switzerland 
and Germany. As a child she lived in Pueblo and Denver, Colo. She 
attended Oberlin College in Ohio, where she earned her bachelor of arts 
degree in English literature. With the idea of preparing herself as a 
vocational counselor, she returned to Oberlin as assistant to the dean and 
to take graduate work in psychology. From there she went to Red Bank, 
N. J., to work as a psychologist. She received the degree of master of arts 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and was awarded the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fellowship for research in parent edu- 
cation. After experience as a psychologist at the Vassar Institute of 
Euthenics Nursery School, she went to Philadelphia, where she estab- 
lished a nursery school and taught child development at Drexel Institute. 
At the same time she served as consultant to The Parents Council of 


Philadelphia, which conducted informal parent education classes. She 
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